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One of the early American 
modernists, is a painter 

of distinction as well as being 
one of the founders and a 
preset director in the Theatre 
Guild. He has called his 
Modernique grand piano 

The Death of a Similie. 


aR DRYDER 


The work of this prominent 
American modern artist 
is known the country over 
through her famous modern 
covers for Delineator. She has 
named her unusual Modernique 
sb ht, Simplicity. and her 
rnique grand Caprice... 


—— J. ATEICH ER 


Steichen’s paintings now hang 
in the Metropolitan and the 
Luxembourg. Lately he has 
devoted all his time to modern 
designs and to photography, 
of which he is the acknowl- 
edged American master. His 
small Modernique grand 
is known as Lunar Moth, his 
large grand as Vers libre. 
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Hardman, Peck & 


Company invite you to view an exhibition of ° 


the distinguished Hardman piano in a series 


of extraordinary modern cases designed and 


decorated by America’s leading modern art- «3 


The first 


Hardman Modernique pianos are now on 


ists. The Modernique! 


view in their Fifth Avenue showrooms. They 
represent the handwork and craftsmanship 
of these distinguished artists: Lee Simonson, 
Helen Dryden, Edward J. Steichen. 

Now, for the first time, there is expressed in 
the outward appearance of a piano a decor- 
ative significance which derives from the 
modernist tendencies in music. Their show- 
ing creates a moment of dramatic and his- 
toric significance in that long development 
of the piano from the spinet to the familiar 
cases of the last three decades. 

Always pioneering to establish for the 
Hardman the veritable summit of excellence, 
Hardman, Peck & Company have here made 
an original and far-reaching contribution to 
the art of today. You will want to be among 


the first to see these much talked of pianos. 


FIFTH AVENCE NEY 
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THE ST. KILDA MAIL: That loneliest island is so inaccessible 
that the letters from it are cast into the sea in a sheepskin bag. 
Unless this is picked up by a passing ship it is left to the mercy 
of the waves, which usually takes it to Norway, whence the letters 
are again posted. This practice is still extant.— The Sphere, London 


We 


have bought the entire tweed output of the 
inhabitants of the isle of St. Kilda—the most 
lonely isle off the west coast of Scotland, with 
a population of only 45 souls as revealed by the 
last census. We have bought it because there is 
no tweed in all the world as beautiful as this. 


Take a soft handful and press it to your 
cheek—its warmth is like the living warmth 
of a pigeon’s breast. 


See the beauty of its gentle shades —woven 
in lichen-dyed wools by folks who know no 
color harmonies but those of sky and crag and 
driven sea. 


Maybe you will never again see materials 
with such strange appeal, for its weaving is the 
sole means by which these Islanders express 
the lonely beauty of their lives. 


Raglan Tweed Overcoats in Men’s and 
Women’s Models at $75—representing the 
entire tweed output of St. Kilda Isle. 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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Isabeys Floral Odeurs 
~the new parlum Vogue 


The very latest trend in parfums among chic 
Phrisiennes and smart Américaines is towards 


Isabeys Floral odeurs ~ Gardenia, lys (Lily) 
Violette and Jasmin. ~ And this new 


parfum vogue is due not only to the in~ 


imitable loveliness of these Isabey odeurs 
but also to the fact that in Floral odeurs 
Isabey offers such an exquisitely 


varied selection ~ ~ ~ ~ 
AT EXCLUSIVE SHOPS EVERYWHERI 


ISABEY ~ PARIS ~ INC. 
4 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW VORK 


PARFUMS a 
ISABEY Popes 
Original 
created 
for the 
exclusive 
use of 
one of the 
present 
Nobility 


of France 














BOTTLED 
SEALED & 
PACKAGED 
z IN 
FRANCE 


On Sale in New York City at: 


B. Altman & Co. Lord & Taylor Oppenheim, Collins & Co. Saks—Fifth Avenue 
Arnold, Constable & Co. R. H. Macy & Co Russek’s Stern Brothers 
Bonwit Teller & Co. James McCreery & Co. Franklin Simon & Co. John Wanamaker 
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RARE STIEGEL BLUE 





| Da as Sapphire, the exquisite blue that A BLUE that is at once the essence of 
Baron Stiegel created while America was things old and precious—modern and 
still young—the blue that makes you smart. The fashion significance of blue 
catch your breath when you see the few glass is proved by its use at such exclusive 
priceless specimens in the American Wing restaurants as the Ritz, the Embassy Club, 
at the Metropolitan—lives again in this the Crillon. A pleasant discovery to find 
charming, decorative stemware. it at McCreery’s priced at $10 the dozen. 

Why 


Yi’ 


yr) cy) James MeCreery & Co. (7) ¢y 
NV Y FIFTH AVENUE 34th Street NEW YORK VY VY Y 


Telephone WISconsin 7000 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRI- 
DAY, APRIL 13, THROUGH SATURDAY, APRIL 21] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the three 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


Anp So To Bep: (Bijou, 45, W.)—Mr. Pepys 
is finally tamed by Mrs. Pepys in this slight 
but charming comedy. 

THe BacHeLor Fatuer: (Belasco, 44, E. 
Mat. Thurs.) —A cheery comedy about the 
pleasures and pangs of a father who brings 
together his offspring by various paramours. 

BuRLESQUE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs., 
and Actors’ Equity Benefit Mat., Fri., 
Apr. 20.)—The rough road of romance 
illumined by the footlights of burlesque. 

Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.)—‘‘The Cradle Song” (Fri., Apr. 
13, Mon., Apr. 16, and Wed. Mat., Apr. 18.) 
—Touching and tender. . . . “Inheritors’” 
(Sat. Mat., Apr. 14.)—Another drama of 
American life... . “Improvisations in June” 
(Sat. Eve., Apr. 14, and Wed. Eve., Apr. 
18.)—The American millionaire in Europe 
satirized. . . . “‘Hedda Gabler” (Tues., Apr. 
17, and Fri., Apr. 20.)—Revival of Ibsen’s 
tragedy. . . . “John Gabriel Borkman” 
(Thurs., Apr. 19.)—Another Ibsen revival. 
... “La Locandiera” (Sat. Mat., Apr. 21.) 
—Funny business by our forefathers. .. . 
“The First Stone” (Sat. Eve., Apr. 21.)— 
Drama of New England life. 

THE CoMMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Naughty and amusing doings in the 
French Embassy at Madrid. With Basil 
Rathbone and Mary Nash. 

CoguETTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—An ex- 
quisite comedy which turns into gripping 
tragedy. Magnificently acted by Helen 
Hayes and Elliot Cabot. 

DracuLa: (Fulton, 46, W. Mat. Wed., and 
Actors’ Equity Benefit Mat., Fri., Apr. 13.) 
—Bram Stoker's novel of vampires goes on 
the boards. Be prepared for chills and 
screams. 

Tue Furies: (Shubert, 44, W. Moves to an- 
other theatre Mon., Apr. 16; see papers.) 
—A strange and hysterical mystery play. 
With Laurette Taylor. 

INTERFERENCE: (Lyceum, 45, E. Mat. Thurs.) 
—A gentleman endeavors, almost success- 
—. to cover the traces of another’s mur- 

er. 

King Henry V: (Hampden’s, B’way above 
62.)—Modern settings but old-fashioned act- 
ing in Walter Hampden’s revival of Shake- 
speare’s play. 

Marcu Hares: (Little, 44, W.)—Reviving a 
comedy of temper and temperament, madly 
written and for the most part poorly acted. 

Marco MIttions: (Guild, 52, W. Mats. Wed., 
Thurs., and Sat. Not played Fri. and Sat., 
Apr. 13 and 14, while “Volpone,” with 
which it alternates weekly, takes the stage.) 
—The Theatre Guild makes a gorgeous 
spectacle of O’Neill’s satire of Marco Polo. 
With Alfred Lunt. 

Our Betrters: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. Mat. 
Thurs.)—American social climbers in Eng- 
land satirized in this excellent revival of 
Somerset Maugham’s play. With Ina Claire. 

Paris Bounpb: (Music Box, 45, W.)—A hus- 
band has an affair, a wife has qualms, and 
a marriage goes on. 


Tue Pray’s THE THING: (Empire, B’way at 
40.)—Return engagement of this amusing 


play about a salvaged engagement. With 
Holbrook Blinn. 

Tue Roya Famiry: (Selwyn, 42, W. Mat. 
Wed., and Actors’ Equity Benefit Mat., 





Thurs., Apr. 19.)—The private life of a 
family of great actors in absorbing detail. 
SaturDAy’s CHILDREN: (Forrest, 49, W. 
Closing Sat., Apr. 21.)—Return engagement 
of this poignant account of love, life, and 

low wages. With Ruth Gordon. 

THE SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin 
Beck, 8 Ave. at 45.)—A comedy about 
vaudeville folk; the Gleasons away this 
week. 

Tue Sitrent House: (Morosco, 45, W.)—An 
interesting melodrama built around a search 
for a hidden fortune. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. No 
mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for din- 
ner at 7 :30.)—O’Neill makes his characters, 
chiefly a woman and her three lovers, speak 
their thoughts as well as their speeches in 
a provocative nine-act play. Splendidly 
acted by Lynn Fontanne. 

Ten NiGuts 1N A Barroom: (Wallack’s, 42, 
W.)—A priceless reproduction of a road 
company performance of the temperance 
classic in the eighteen-nineties. 

Tue Triat oF Mary Ducan: (National, 41, 
W.)—A rousing courtroom mystery play 
well put together. With Ann Harding and 
Rex Cherryman. 


TweELve THousanp: (Garrick, 35, E. Mat 
Thurs.)—A nicely written play about how 
some German peasants were spared being 
drafted for service in the American Revolu 
tion. With Mary Ellis and Basil Sydney 


WITH MUSIC 

Tue Beccar’s Opera: (48th Street, 48, E.)— 
A mediocre performance, by an English 
company, of Gay’s satirical opera of the 
18th century. 

A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—The Knights of the Round Table go 
jazzy. From Mark Twain’s story. 

Tue Five o’Crockx Girv: (44th Street, 44, 
W. Moves Mon., Apr. 16, to Shubert, 44, 
W.)—A smart musical offering. With Mary 
Eaton and Oscar Shaw. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—Music by 
Gershwin, hilarity by Victor Moore, and 
dances by the Astaires. 

GoLpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, B’way at 
53.)—East Africa is the setting for this 
pleasant operetta. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—A good 
musical show of college life. With Inez 
Courtney and Mary Lawlor. 

Keep SHUFFLIN’: (Daly’s, 63, E. Special per- 
formances Thurs. Eves. at 11 :45.)—Cork- 
ing singing and dancing by a colored cast. 
With Miller and Lyles. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—An 
ordinary show with the exception of Ed 
Wynn, but he’s around a lot. 

My Mary Lanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mat. 
Thurs.)—An operetta of the Civil War with 
Barbara Frietchie as the heroine. 

RAIN OR SHINE: (George M. Cohan, B’way 
at 43.)—The inimitable Joe Cook in a 
musical comedy with a circus as background. 

RosaLieE: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.)—Mari- 
lyn Miller and Jack Donahue are the chief 
attractions in this pretentious Ziegfeld show. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat. 
Thurs.)—A superb musical play from Edna 
Ferber’s novel. Music by Jerome Kern. 

Sunny Days: (Imperial, 45, W.)—Good 
dancing, a pleasant score and some moments 
of fun in a musical version of “‘A Kiss in 
a Taxi.” 

TAKE THE Arr: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—Go if 
you like Will Mahoney. 

Tue Turee Musketeers: (Lyric, 42, W. 
Mat. Thurs.)—A handsome account of their 
adventures, with music by Friml. With 
Dennis King. 

Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concert—‘ Sacred” 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Quality 
not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 
Nore: The following productions were due to 
open too late to be reviewed in this issue: 
GREENWICH VILLAGE Fotiies: (Winter Gar- 
den, B’way at 50.)—Annual revue. With 
Dr. Rockwell and Blossom Seeley. 
VoLroneE: (Guild, 52, W. Fri. and Sat., Apr. 
13 and 14, and then off until Apr. 23, while 
its weekly alternate, ‘‘Marco Millions, 
plays.) —Ben Jonson’s comedy, from a Ger- 
man version. With Alfred Lunt. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 
* Better dress, but not obligatory. 
Tue AMBASSADEURS, 146 W. 57.—A Parisian 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Franklin Simon s Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTHAVENUE, 37THAND 38TH STS., NEW YORK 





Roberts of London SwEATERS 
AND THE SKIRTS TO WEAR WITH THEM 


Right 
Scart Sweater 


of silk and wool 23.00 


The silk skirt 
to match 18.50 


Left 
The sweater, 
silk and wool 18.50 


The skirt, 
Pri crepe 14.50 


Center 

Bramley sweater 

of silk and wool 15.75 
Bramley skirt 

of silk cré pe 14.50 


MADAME AND MADEMOISELLE’S SWEATER AND SKIRT SHOPS 


© 1928, by Franklin Simon & Cuo., Inc. 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


| THIS LISTING COVERS THE NI 


DAY, 


(Continued from page 6) 


night club in the old Perroquet de Paris. 
Ideal for dancing. 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—This sea- 
son's débutantes in a strictly Park Avenue 
atmosphere.* 

BarRNEY’s, 85 W. 
place. 

Cuez Fiorence, 117 W. 48.—Florence of 
Paris here with colored entertainment. A 
bit rough, but the place to finish the evening. 

Cuez Heten Morcan, 151 54.—Park 
Avenue crossing Broadway, guided by Helen 
Morgan. 

CLus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52—Rosita and Ramon 
and the Johnstons entertain for a smart 
after-theatre crowd.* 

CLus MontTMARTRE, B’way at 50.—Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra in a pleasant country-club 
atmosphere. * 

CLus RtcHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Which is really 
George Olsen’s—and better than ever.* 

Heicu-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Formal dress required 
in Don Dickerman’s new club. 

Vitta VENICE, 10 E. 60.—A collegi: ate atmos- 
phere in which formal dress is required. 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Texas Guinan is at 
the Salon Royal, 58, W. of B’way ; 
Durante, Clayton and Jackson are still at the 
Parody Club, 48, W. of B’way. . .. For 
those bent on being naughty, the Frivolity 
Club, B’way at 52. Joe Frisco is at the 
Loretta McDermott Club, 135 W. 52 

GREENWICH ViILLAGE—The County Fair, 54 
E. 9; Chico’s, 245 Sullivan; and Mori's, 
144 Bleecker, are informal, inexpensive and 
all that. 

HarLteEM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. at 
134; Small’s across the street; The Nest, 
169 W. 133; and Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 
131, are among the best. Go late and do 
not dress. 

Russ1an ATMOSPHERE—Yar, 9 E. 54, is the 
newest of these and requires formal dress. 
Kavkaz, B’way at 53, and Katinka, 109 W. 
49, are also worth trying. Best Saturday 
nights. 

Note: The address of 
151 E. $7 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, 

at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M. 

are listed alphabetically.) 

Drums oF Love: (Rialto, B’way at 42, be- 
ginning Sat., Apr. 14. Performances con- 
tinuous from 10 a.m. weekdays and 11:20 
Sunday.)—The Paolo and Francesca legend 
beautifully staged. Film shortened and 
tagged with a happy ending. 

Four Sons: (Gaiety, B’way at 46.)—A Ba- 
varian mother breaks her heart—and has it 


3.—A good, noisy meeting 


the Embassy Club is 


performances begin 
Sunday at 3. Titles 





mended. 
Tue Last Moment: (Cameo, 42, E. of 
B’way. Week beginning Sat., Apr. 14. Per- 


formances from 11:30 weekdays ; from 

12:30 Sun.)—A drowning man’s thoughts 

well pictured with no captions. 

WncGs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—Excellent 
photography of war in the air, but a silly 
story. 

The following, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: “The Circus”; “The 
Crowd”; “Czar Ivan the Terrible’; “Dressed 
to Kill’; “The Last Command’; and ‘Sadie 
Thompson.” 


APRIL 


ART 


PreGGy Bacon—Pastels and drawings by the 
American Hogarth (Closing Tues., Apr. 
17): Intimate Gallery, Room 303, Ander- 
son Galleries, 489 Park Ave. (at 59). 
Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 
2 to 5 P.M. 

30NNARD—Paintings by one of the 
French poets: De Hauke, 3 E. 51. 
9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 2 
P.M. 

Ext Greco to Goya—Magnificent loan collec- 
tion of masters (Closing Sun., Apr. 15): 


safe 
Open 


to 5 


Gallery D6, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays; Sun., 
1 to 6 P.M. 

FrRENCH—Derain, Matisse, etc.: Reinhardt 
Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. (at 57). Open 9 


A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

MoperNSs—New museum dedicated to the liv- 
ing: New York University, 100 Wash Sq. 
E. Open 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. weekdays. 


SreLLAa—An individual American in a new 
phase (Closing Sat., Apr. 21): Valentine 
Galleries, 43 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

Jacques ViLtton—Paintings, drawings and 
etchings by one of the best moderns (Clos- 


ing Sat., Apr. 21): Brummer Galleries, 27 
E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. weekdays. 
UNKNowNS—Fifth show of unknowns select- 
ed by Demuth (Closing Fri., Apr. 13): 
Opportunity Gallery, Art Center, 65 E. 56. 

Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 


at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 
RECITALS 
JascHa Hetretz—Last chance this season! 


Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft., Apr. 15. 
KATHERINE Bacon—Continuing the Schubert 
piano cycle. Town Hall, Sun. Aft., Apr. 
1S; Set. Aft., Apr.. 21. 
Apsie MitcHeLt—A colored soprano of un- 


common accomplishments. Engineering 
Auditorium, Sun. Eve., Apr. 15. 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI AND PAUL KOCHANSKI 
—Mr. Kochanski with still another able coi- 
laborator. Town Hall, Thurs. Eve., Apr. 
19. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Zaslaw- 
sky conducting. Carnegie Hall, Fri. Eve., 
Apr. 13. (Last concert of season.) 

YounG Preopie’s Concert—Bartholomew con- 
—- Hampden Theatre, B’way above 

Sat. Morn., Apr. 14, at 11. 

aman SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA — Kousse- 
vitzky conducting. Carnegie Hall, Sat. 
Aft., Apr. 14. (Last concert of season.) 

Roxy OrcHEstra—Rapee conducting. Roxy 
Theatre, Sun. Morn., Apr. 15, at 11 :30. 

Hampton INstTiITuTE CHo1r—Carnegie Hall, 


Mon. Eve., Apr. 16. 
PHILADELPHIA OrRCHESTRA—Monteux con- 
ducting. Carnegie Hall, Tues. Eve., Apr. 


17. (Last concert of season.) 


Apespt CuHorus—Mme. Dessoff conducting. 
Town Hall, Wed. Eve., Apr. 18. 
OPERA 


OperA Company: (Perform- 
and 8 p.m.)—The last 
Fri. Eve., Apr. 


METROPOLITAN 
ances begin at 2 
week of the season: 


NE DAYS FROM FRI- 
13, THROUGH SATURDAY, APRIL 21] 


3, ‘La Rondine’”’; Sat. Mat., Apr. 14, “The 
King’s Henchman”; Sat. Eve., Apr. 14, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
Sun. Eve., Apr. 15, Opera Concert, Bam- 
boschek conducting. 
ON THE AIR 
GODFREY LupLow—Violinist, Fri., Apr. 13 
at 8 P.M., Over 


Sy MPHONIC Hour—Howard Barlow conduct 
ing, Sun., Apr. 15, at 3 p.m., over WOR. 
Lea LusosHutz—Violinist, Sun., Apr. 15, at 

9:15 p.m., over WEAF. 


NATIONAL HIGH Scuoot ORCHESTRA— 
Dvorak’s “From the New World,” Wed 
Apr. 18, at 9 p.m., over WJZ. 

MaseL_ GArRRISON—Soprano, Thurs., Apr. 19 
at 9 p.m., over WJZ. 

SPORTS 

BASEBALL—N.Y. Giants vs. Boston: Fri. and 
Sat., Apr. 13 and 14, and Thurs., Apr. 19 


N.Y. Giants vs. Philadelphia : Sun. through 
Wed., Apr. 15, 16, 17 and 18; all games at 
Polo Grounds at 3 p.m. (Take 6 or 9 Ave 
“L” or Bus No. 3.) . . . Yankees vs. Phila 
delphia: Fri., Apr. 20, at 3:30 p.m. (open 
ing the home season), and Sat., Apr. 21 
at 3 p.m., at Yankee Stadium. (Take 6 or 
9 Ave. “L” or Jerome Ave. Subway.) 
Inpoor Poto—(At Squadron A Armory, Mad 


Ave. at 94.) National Indoor Polo Cham- 
pionship finals, Sat., Apr. 14, at 8:30 p.m 
Racinc—United Hunts Spring Meeting at 





Aqueduct Track, Thurs., Apr. 19, and Sat., 
Apr. 21, at 2:30 p.m. (Special trains run 
from Penn. Station at 12:30 and 1:45 p.m 
each day.) 


OTHER EVENTS 


Auctions—Famous Gary Art Collection of 
old masters, porcelains, rugs, furniture, sil- 
ver and china. — Plaza, Sth Ave. at 59, 
Thurs. through Sat. Afts., Apr. 19, 20, and 
21, at 2:15 p.m., and (sale of paintings) 
Fri. Eve., Apr. 20, at 8:15 p.m. Collection 
on exhibition week beginning Sat., Apr. 14, 
at American Art Assn. Galleries, Mad. Ave. 
at. 57... Part of the celebrated Cesnola 
collection of antiquities from the Metropolli 
tan Museum of Art. Anderson Galleries 
489 Park Ave. (at 59), Fri. and Sat., Apr 
20 and 21, at 2 p.m. 

PusLtic Batts—Carnival of Imagination, a 
costume dance celebrating the Egyptian ne 
tival of Isis, at the Waldorf, Fri. Eve., Apr 
13. . . . Annual Rainbow Ball, at the Ritz 
Carlton, Sat., Apr. 21 

Circus—To which you 
dren. Performances at 2 and 8 P.M. 
days, at Mad. Sq. Garden. 

Dance RecitTats: Second season of the Gav- 
rilov Ballet Moderne (Gallo Theatre, 54, W 
of B’way. Eves. at 8:20; Mats. Wed. and 
Sat., at 2:20 ¥.m.) Michio Ito and 
Ninta Sandre recital Age ge Theatre, 39 
E. of B’way, Sun., Apr. 15, at 8:30 P.M.) 

Hasty PuppincG SHow—Annual appearance 
of the Harvard boys behind the footlights 
Mecca Temple, Fri., Apr. 13, at 8:30 P.M 

LecturEsS—Will Rogers in person. (Gall 
Theatre, 54, W. of B’way, Sun., Apr. 15, at 
8:30 p.m.) ... Lord Dunsany on “The Arts 
and Life’ (Community Church, Park Avé 
at 34, Tues., Apr. 17, at 8:15 p.M.). 

Wititiams CoL_eceE MusicaL CLiuss—Con 
cert at the Ritz-Carlton, Fri., Apr. 13, 
8:30 P.M. 


must take the chil 
week 
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THE FORTMASON SAUNTERER 





One of the 

Classic 

i English 
. Felts 


Ph 15.00 


exclusive with Best’s 





: ‘ * 

The colors are oyster, 

d . navy, green and cherry 

i. NX 

in \\ Sizes 6% to 74 

M \ \ 
f : MAIL ORDERS . 
p | FILLED : 
a . 
: 

la 

This type of little English felt, is always good, and at Best’s, the 

: sponsor of so many exclusive English fashions, it combines English 
swank with American smartness. Women of fashion complete their 





sports wardrobes with several in different colors. 


~ Best & Co. — 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Palm Beach 
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A Distinguished 
RABBIT 





Comes to Town 


The Esmond Rabbit is the distinguished progenitor of a 
famous line. The Esmond Rabbit is known wherever blankets 
are sold. It stands for quality, for beauty and for comfort — 
because “Esmond Blankets are soft and warm as rabbit fur”. 


All New York can see him now 


He has come to town with the most complete 
line of beautiful blankets ever displayed by any 
manufacturer. Dainty crib blankets, blankets 
of wool, blankets of cortex cotton, luxurious 
camel’s-hair blankets. Blankets of every con- 
ceivable pattern, design, color—and every vari- 
ety of size and weight and price. Rover baleen 
have you had an opportunity to see so many 
different kinds of blankets and as comfortably 
and as easily as though you were at home. 


Women will appreciate this 


Every blanket sold in this shop is an Esmond 
Blanket, made in the Esmond Mills in the old 
New England village of Esmond, Rhode Island. 
In spacious, sunlit, airy rooms expert and 
willing hands operate the marvelous machines 
that produce these world-famous blankets. 
The cleanliness and pleasant atmosphere of 
Esmond Village sell te fine spirit of the 
people who work there are part and parcel of 
every Esmond Blanket. 


IESMONID £\ Blanket Shop 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT 474 STREET 







ESMOND BLANKETS ARE SOLD BY LEADING RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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SILVER COFFEE POT BY JACOB MARSH OF LONDON, CIRCA 1767 


It is the glamor of the past that makes Old English 4 
silver a delight to own—quite apart from its own 
perfect beauty. Our collection contains examples of 


the work of the most esteemed early silversmiths. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


y FIFTH AVE., CORNER 48TH ST., NEW YORK - + PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 








coats J 


misses’ coats---third floor 
women’s coats--- fifth floor 
sports coats--- seventh floor 





‘r7there are three important coat sil- 
houettes’7ample coats flaring from 
the shoulder ’’’ slender trim 
coats that almost look like 
frocks “’7 and the coat 
that introduces the 
cape motif. 


SAKS -FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


\ ' J HAT a blissful stir the warm 
weather has been causing, 
even in this far from verdant 

isle! Early on April mornings, when 

there’s a fresh breeze from the River, 
it is possible to hear the whole town 
take a big breath and say “Ah-h.” 

Just in a single hour, walking amiably 

about the other forenoon, we came 

upon three of those harbingers which 

Manhattan honors in lieu of blue- 

birds: an open street car on Sixth 

Avenue, a girl without stockings, and 

a legend—chalked in a childish scrawl 





on a door—announcing that Charles 
Simpson loves Mary Dunbar. Jt was 
too much; we took the entire day off, 
ind did no work whatsoever. 


NCE a year, thank heaven, we 

renew our faith in art by going 
to the circus. To circus people their 
irt is their life (and we don’t care 
who first said that, either). It hap- 
pened that we arrived at the Garden 
two days early, while everything was 
still a mess and before there was any 
glitter. Humbly we watched the 
clown who drives a span of pigs re- 
hearse his precarious act, which con- 
sists in persuading the pigs to pull him 
once around the ring and about which 
there is a certain classic simplicity. 
here were no lights, no costume, no 
noise, no carnival spirit; just a grown 
man, obviously in his right mind, 
solemnly driving little pigs, hitched 
tandem, through the cool of the morn- 
ng. His marvellous devotion to this 
'eal—a devotion shared by his wife, 


who followed the outfit around with 
great solicitude—moved us strangely. 
We tried to envision the heights to 
which genius might rise were such 
matchless energy and talent directed 
toward one of the higher forms of art 
(if there are any). 


NY newspaper reader must by 
this time have come to the real- 
ization that this has been a disturbing 
year in old-fashioned marriage circles. 
Sylvia Pankhurst has a baby right on 
the front page, and says it’s nobody’s 
business who its father is. Peggy 
Joyce, dean of wives, announces with 
double-column clarity that she is look- 
ing for a companionate kind of fellow 
for her old age. Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, much against Glenn Frank’s 
wishes, says she thinks young ladies de- 
serve to familiarize themselves in a 
general way with sex. Ben Lindsey, 
blowing clarion notes from Carnegie 
Hall and from the Sunday sections, 
would like to see everybody married 





whether they have enough to pay the 
overhead or not. And others. We 
have never known a year when mar- 
riage was such a public question. 
Meanwhile the prospective June brides 
—way inside on the society pages—go 
doggedly along preparing for the quiet 
old church ceremonies that are still 
performed, with more or less regular- 
ity and with a measure of success. We 
have come to the conclusion that it’s 
the attitude that has changed—not the 
institution. 

“What,” we asked a young lady 
the other day, “are you doing Tuesday 


night?” “Getting married,” she re- 


plied. “Isn’t it quaint?” 


HIS city is complex only for those 
who deliberately court its com- 
plexities. It can really be amazingly 
simple, as we learned the other day in 
talking to a gentleman who had come 
here from Australia on business for a 





steamship company which he repre- 
sented. His mission in life was to in- 
duce Australians who were travelling 
to Europe to go via New York instead 
of via the Orient, and he had come 
here to see New York so that he could 
write engaging descriptions of it in 
his travel booklets. After staying 
three days, he was ready to leave town, 
having seen—as he put it—the city. 
We asked what he had seen. He told 
us he had been downtown and looked 
at Wall Street, had taken in the pano- 
ramic view from atop the Woolworth 
Building, and had ridden up River- 
side in a bus. “It’s 0.K.” he said. “I 
ought to be able to throw a lot of 
business your way.” 


YJ HAT is the weather in Paris 
now!” asked Mr. Pulitzer, 
phoning to a man in Paris. And the 





voice in the telephone said: “It’s rain- 
ing.” To our sensitive mind (which 


14 


has never fully accepted the telephone ) 
this answer, celebrating as it did the 
opening of phone service across the 
Atlantic, was disheartening in the ex- 
treme. We don’t know what Mr. 
Pulitzer’s next remark was—the paper 
in which we read the account failed to 
give it—but if it had been ourself at 
the phone the news of distant rain 
would have been the straw that broke 
the camel’s back. We would probably 
have just said: ““That’s too bad,” and 
hung up. It seems to us that the man 
in Paris, asked about the weather, 
might at least have stretched a point 
out of courtesy to the Telephone Com- 
pany and said that it was raining 
vi-o-lets. 


Easter Show 


HE proletariat, as has been its 

habit for some years, breakfasted 
last Sunday, read the morning paper, 
and then, picking the Easter Day 
parade as the best show available, went 
to see it. The crowd and the spirit, 
therefore, were about the same as at a 
six-day bicycle race, except that there 
was no cheering. The spectators lined 
up along the curbs with their backs to 
the street and watched with the silent 
gravity that marks a gallery around a 
golfing green. This year’s gallery 
seemed more ogling and more ob- 
trusive than ever, and there were more 
cameras and movie machines. Since 
gentlemen and ladies are distressed by 
such things, their ranks are obviously 
thinning. It was almost impossible to 
get out of St. Thomas’ because of the 
crowds, we were told. The police- 
men were there to help to do some- 
thing but they didn’t seem to know 
just what. 

When dark was beginning to fall 
we ourself ventured onto the Avenue. 
The crowds were still there, solemn, 
stuffy, slow-moving and half dis- 
appointed. The show wasn’t one 
tenth as exciting as a moving picture 
or a baseball game and naturally they 
were sulky. 


A Lady Rides with Lindbergh 


A GIRL with golden hair and eyes 
filled with dreams has told us 
how she rode with Lindbergh. She sat 
in the cockpit right beside him and she 
could have touched him with her 
fingers. (The italics are hers.) 
When she got in beside him, the last 
of a party of congressmen, their wives, 
and such, he was gazing straight ahead, 


his fingers moving softly and quickly 
here and there among gadgets. A 
mechanic had at first objected. “Lind- 
boigh,” he said, “don’t want a lady 
next to him.” But this lady is a gen- 
eral’s daughter and she knew the lieu- 
tenant in charge and he asked Lind- 
bergh and Lindbergh said he didn’t 
care who rode next to him. This in- 
difference, it turned out, was prac- 
tically complete. When she entered 
the plane she re- 
marked that on 
the trip before 
her brother had 
sat in the seat 
she was in. The 
flyer turned his 
head quickly, in 
obvious surprise. 
To do this he had 


to look into eyes 


that are of no 
ordinary blue. 
“How’s that?” 


was all he said, 
however. She re- 
peated, faintly, 
her statement, and her eyes must have 
widened. “Oh,” he said, and started 
the flight. 

They were in the air for twenty 
minutes and he never looked at her 
again. She was amazed, she said, by the 
poise and maturity of his voice. Not 
shy, not bashful—the voice of a man 
who has been around a lot. He was a 
mile taller than she had expected, too. 
She would have jumped sooner than 
speak to him again, but she stole 
glances. “He had no expression at 
all,” she said with disappointment, 
“and it never changed. Not until we 
started to land, then he frowned for 
a little.” 

When the plane landed she felt she 
should say something. She said it had 
all been very nice. Lindbergh said 
“Thank you.” When she rose she 
found her floppy parachute had caught 
on to the seat. She tried to loosen it, 
laughed and looked perfectly silly (her 
description). He reached over and, 
with no word, unhooked buckles. The 
thing dropped off. She got out. That 
was that. When she looked back he 
was staring straight ahead into the sky 
and waiting for the next load of 
passengers. 


Capital Fun 


FRIEND recently back from 
Washington reports that while 
standing on the sidewalk and waiting 
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for the traffic to turn in his favor at 
Fifteenth and F Streets, he occupied 
himself by stealing a look at the head- 
lines of the evening papers on a stand 
presided over by an indignant youth. 
At any rate, he became indignant. 
“You guys,” he declared, “certainly 
get away with murder. Maybe you'd 
like to borrow a nickel.” The use of 
the plural conveyed to our friend that 
he had company in his mouching. As 
he retreated he glanced at 
his fellow culprit, whom 
he had no difficulty in 
identifying as President 
Coolidge. 


Impressed 
COLORED prison- 
er, a fellow taken 


for banditry, came _be- 
fore Judge Rosalsky in 
General Sessions, so a 
lawyer we know attests, 
and was held in_ bail 
of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. When _ state- 
ment was made from the bench to 
this effect attachés were surprised 
that the negro was undismayed. Rath- 
er there was a look of admiration 
in his eyes. As he was led toward the 
Bridge of Sighs and jail he remarked: 
“Dat ge’man sho does talk in mag- 
nificent figures.” 


In The Beginning 


E would as lief trace the history 

of the compressed air rivetting 
machine as that of traffic in this town, 
but a determined soul who feels other- 
wise presents us with the fact that it 
was Colonel William Smith, former]; 
a governor of Tangier, who brought 
the first coach to the city, “together 
with harness and cushions.”” That was 
in 1686. Up to that time the 
vehicular situation or, as it is now 
known, the traffic problem, had been 
what might be called well in hand. 
The Dutch weren’t much of a riding 
people and had only a few farm 
wagons. In their own land they had 
become used to travel by water and 
here they settled near the shore and 
when all the choice locations had been 
brought up, late comers being forced 
to settle farther inland, they built slips 
and canals almost to their doors. 
Broad Street, in its early days, was 
such a canal. They established narrow 
crooked streets that were not meant 
for vehicles. Hence the 
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thoroughfares of lower Manhattan. 
When they wanted to go to Harlem 
upstate they went by river. 
Vehicles were so scarce that in 1662 
old Dominie Selyns wrote a poem 
with no greater inspiration than that 
he couldn’t find a wagon in which 
to drive his good friend Captain Doew 
to the city for communion, Then 
Colonel Smith brought to town his 
fancy coach. When the British moved 
in that settled it, for they were rid- 
ing folk. ‘They built roads every- 
where. It wasn’t long until the first 
traffic system sprang up. John Clapp, 
who kept a tavern on the Bowery 
“two miles from the city” (that’s 
about where Cooper Union is now) 
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arranged a “Hackney Coach for the 
accommodation of all persons wishing 
to hire same.” This was about 1696. 

Just how popular this early venture 
turned out to be isn’t of record, but 
coaches continued to be imported in in- 
creasing numbers. Finally, in 1750, 
James Hallett of Golden Hill set up 
the first coachmaker’s shop, “At the 
Sign of the Golden Wheel.” Others 
followed. The Revolution put a crimp 
in coach riding for awhile but when it 
was over General Washington ap- 
peared on the streets in his gorgeous 
cream-colored coach, trimmed in gold 
and decorated with cupids and wreaths 






































“Is there anyone here that 
knows anything about books?” 


wn 


and flowers. ‘The traffic problem 
proper began. It all traces back, 
though, to Colonel Smith of Tangier 
and our informant says that, if there 
are to be reprisals, they should be 
made on the Smiths—or on ‘Tangier 
—or both. 


Identified 


HIS little incident took place dur- 
ing those days when big men 
were on trial in Washington and 
charges of bribery, jury shadowing, 
concealing bonds, card tricks and 
shenanigans flew like bees. One judge 
even received a package of 
nothing more sinister than 
postcards, which, before it 
\ was opened, everybody sus- 
pected of being bonds, sent 
to bribe the jurist. It was 
right in the midst of all 
this that a gentleman had 
occasion to call the Sinclair 
offices in this town. “Is 
Mr. Sinclair in?” he 
asked. “‘Which one?” de- 
manded a _ cool, sensible 
voice. The gentleman was 
a wag. “The one that 
tried to bribe the judge,” 
he said. To his surprise no 
expression of horror came 
over the wire. The re- 
sponse was prompt, court- 
eous. “He has not come in 
yet,” said the voice. 


a ere 


Men’s Shop 
N explorer of odd 


corners reveals that 
the niftiest haberdashery in 
the city is neither on Fifth 
Avenue nor Broadway but 
just off the Bowery in a 
street famous a generation 
ago. The wares are radiant 
and the prices probably the 
highest in town. Trade is 
brisk in seven-dollar crav- 
ats and in silk shirts at 
twenty dollars and up. The 
cheapest tie in the place 
sells for three dollars and 
there is no gentleman’s 
shirt for less than five. Silk 
dressing gowns are dis- 
played here by the dozen, 
and the proprietor knows 
that his line of under- 
wear is unparalleled. 
This gentleman, it seems, 
heard opportunity knock- 





















ing at his door shortly after pro- 
hibition was voted. Stocking up with 
goods to meet an ever-growing de- 
mand, he captured the cream of the 
bootlegger, gunman, and _ gangster 
trade. ‘They make up a fastidious and 
a somewhat critical clientele, but a 
profitable one. 


The Sandwich Industry 
W> were told the other evening, 


by one familiar with the subject, 
that it takes eight factories 
to turn out enough sand- 
wiches for the soda foun- 
tain demand in this 
town. A quarter 


of a million sandwiches are con- 
sumed at these counters every day, 


he said. The credit for starting the 
new industry appears to belong to Mr. 


William Cantor, owner of the pioneer 
factory, which he founded about nine 
years ago. He claims to have been 
the first to supply a drug store with 
the oiled-paper sandwiches. That 
was one day when he was pro- 
prietor of a little restaurant in 
Fifty-third Street. Nearby 
was a drug store with a 
soda fountain. It served 
coffee and hot choco- 


late but nothing to go with them. One 
day Mr. Cantor made up a dozen sand- 
wiches and offered them, on a com- 
mission basis, to the drug-store man. 
This gentleman said he wasn’t in- 
terested. Mr. Cantor thereupon gave 
them to him free just to see if anyone 
would buy them. They were placed 
conspicuously on a counter and by 
evening they had all been sold. 

The sandwich man promptly sold 
the drug-store proprietor a larger sup- 
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ply for the next day, and thus the busi- 
ness started. The larger drug stores 
were solicited and won over. Cantor 
trained sandwich-makers and _ hired 
salesmen. Before long he closed his 
restaurant and opened his factory. He 
now employs twenty men, makes for- 
ty-two kinds of sandwiches and sells 
twenty-five thousand a day. 

The new industry has developed its 
specialists. “These work at night, so 
that the sandwiches will be fresh for 
luncheon the next day. An electric 
machine slices the bread at a rate of a 
hundred slices a minute. Half of these 
go to an artisan known as the but- 
terer, the other half to the second- 
bread man. The butterer spreads 
the bread in a fraction of a sec- 
ond, and slips it to the meat, 
jelly, or cheese men. ‘These 
are the most important experts and 
are classed under the group head- 
ing, assemblers. They deftly insert 
their ingredients and pass it on to the 
second-bread man who puts on the top. 
The sandwich then goes to the wrap- 
per. A good wrapper can encase two 
thousand in a night. Finished artists in 
this profession are paid from thirty- 
five to thirty-eight dollars a week. 


Same Old Traffic 


YOUNG clubman tells us this 

about an older member of a Fifth 
Avenue club. The latter, it seems, 
has been out in traffic only once or 
twice since the Armistice, preferring 
to sit by a window and look, or doze. 
The other day, however, he made a 
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sally about noon and, somehow or oth- 
er, reached the corner of Forty-second 
Street. To his surprise traffic in all 
directions was at a dead halt. “Thank 
God,” he said, “they’ve got it in hand 
at last,” and stepped out into the street. 
Strong hands seized him, including 
those of a policeman, and forced him 
back to the sidewalk. A fire engine— 
our gentleman’s sight and hearing are 
not what they were—was rushing up 
the avenue. The younger member 
says that his colleague proceeded 
straight back to his club, resumed his 
chair by the window and declared that 
he would not <pear about town again 
for another five years at least. 


Concert Artist 


M* PADEREWSKI, who played for 
the townsfolk recently, is 
still about the East and may return 
here before his fifty-concert tour ends 
this month. One thing that would 
certainly bring him back would be the 
premiere of a new Chaplin movie. He 
saw the latest Chaplin picture several 
times and one of the things he did 
while in town was to hide away in the 
gloom of little movie houses on the 
by-streets to see the old Chaplin pic- 
tures again. 

Those interested in intimate details 


pleased to know that on the days 
of his concerts he gets up about 
noon. He eats 
breakfast then, 
lunch about four, 
and dinner at 
midnight. The 
news that his 
aged cook and 
dietitian, a gen- 


of the lives of the great will be f ] 4 


tleman named Copper, had resigned 
since Paderewski’s last visit here, re- 
vived many stories about the chef and 
the maestro, who for long have been 
great friends. We have always liked 
best the one about how, after a pleas- 
urable midnight dinner in his private 

ir, Paderewski called the waiter to 


el 
him and said, “Tell Mr. Cop- 
per that the meat, the vege- 
tables, the dessert were exce)~ 
lent.” The waiter sped on the 
mission and returned. “Mr. 
Copper said to tell you,” he 
reported, “that the soup was 
excellent too.” When the 
chef resigned—he is 
now seventy-three— 
he personally selected 
his successor, a man Fi 
of his own training. i 4 
Next to a com- 
ical movie Paderew- 
ski most enjoys billiards. In the late 
hours after his dinner he frequently 
plays a game of bridge or, if he can’t 
get three others together, reads a book 
of history or biography. This time he 
brought with him a complete set of 
Benjamin Franklin’s writings and a 
well-used life of Lincoln which he is 
constantly re-reading. He takes a keen 
interest in travelling to new towns in 
America and has two inevitable ques- 
tions, one about the population and the 
other as to the chief industries. To 
be able to answer these questions one 
of his asso- 
ciates_ carries 
with him an 
almanac and a 
small atlas. 
There is at 
least one town, 
however, that 
he will not favor 
with a_ concert. 
This is Washing- 


ton, and his notion 
















is that, since it was associated with his 
career as a statesman, it would be a sort 
of commercialization of his official 
reputation to play there. He began his 
present tour three months ago with a 
concert in a high school auditorium in 
New Rochelle because when he had to 
cancel an appearance there two years 
ago he promised to do this. 


We have a friend who accompanied 
him once on a visit to his estate 
in Switzerland. Paderewski likes 
to stroll about, looking over the 
prize ducks, geese, and chickens which 
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Mme. Paderewska (the feminine of 
the name ends in “a”) dotes on rais- 
ing. Before starting out, Paderewski 
emptied a sugar bowl into his coat 
pocket and gave the lumps to the shep- 
herd dogs about the place. He likes to 
do this, it seems, not only to please 
the dogs but to be amused by the con- 
cern of his friends who fear for his 
priceless hands when the animals snap 
their teeth close to them. His name, 
incidentally, is generally mispro- 
nounced, Pa-day-ray-ski is correct. 


The Wrong Hat 


T was Mr. Chauncey L. Williams, 

Jr., vice-president of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, who brought 
about the abandonment of an old cus- 
tom at a well-known hotel in West 
Forty-third Street. This hotel had 
never employed an attendant to look 
after the hats and coats of gentlemen 
diners and was pretty proud of it. 
Nothing had ever gone wrong. Then 
one day, Mr. Williams, after lunch- 
ing there, couldn’t find his hat. There 
was only one hat left on the rack and 
it was not Mr. Williams’ hat. This 
was quite a disappointment. “This is 
quite a disappointment,” is, in fact, 
what he told the management. The 
upshot was that the regretful manage- 
ment, after shaking its head over the 
pass human nature had come to, in- 
stalled a check girl to look after the 
hats. Another upshot was that, a few 
nights later, at the house of a friend 
in Pelham, Mr. Williams found his 
hat. It seems that he had left it there 
on a previous visit and had taken his 
host’s by mistake. So they exchanged 
hats and laughed about it. The hotel 
management, not having been told yet, 
has not had a chance to join in the 
fun. —TueE New YorKErRs 
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THE FLEA AT THE EMBASSY CLUB 
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admiration for the St. Lawrence 


SOME FRIENDSHIPS OF AN CROWDED LIFE water power situation, made 


HE magazines just now seem to 

be partial to reminiscences of 

great persons, written by people 
professing to have known them. Ap- 
parently, anyone who has spoken to 
Shaw, or Barrie, or Anatole France 
more than once, or who has ever re- 
ceived a letter from one of them, is 
entitled to call himself an intimate 
friend and write articles about them 
it ten cents a word for three thou- 
sand words. 

Why, then, should I not take the 
Editor of THE New Yorker by the 
forelock, or horns, and sell him the 
absorbing story of my friendships with 
Henry L. Mencken, Al Smith, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and Dorothy 
Parker? I will! I do! 


FIRST met H. L. Mencken in the 

winter of 1924. The famous 
editor and critic was having dinner in 
a speakeasy on West Fifty-fourth 
Street with Upton Sinclair Lewis. I 
was having dinner there with Thomas 
Hardy, whose ghost writer I was at 
the time. 

“Who is that man?” I asked 
Hardy. 

“Upton Sinclair Lewis,” said 
Hardy. 

“No, I mean the one with ‘H. L. 
Mencken, 1524 Hollins Street, Balti- 
more,’ embroidered on his shirt.” 

“Oh, him,” said Hardy, “that’s H. 


L. Mencken.” 


“Ts rHar H. L. Mencken?” I 


said. 

“Yes,” said Hardy. 

“So that’s H. L. Mencken,” I said. 

“Yes,” retorted Hardy. 

Mencken and I saw no more of each 
other until the following Easter when 
[ was attending divine service with 
George Bernard Shaw. I noticed a 
vaguely familiar figure in the apse of 
the church. 

“Who is that vaguely familiar 
figure over there in the apse?” I said 
to G. B. 5. 

“Don’t apse me,” Shaw began, but 
then, recognizing the figure, he con- 
tinued, “oh, it’s H. L. Mencken.” 

After that I heard no more from 
Mencken until June of last year when 
[ had the following characteristically 
amusing letter from him: 

“Dear sir, The editor of The 
American Mercury regrets to inform 
you that the enclosed manuscript is not 
available for his use.” 


How iconoclastic! How typically 
Mencken! Who but the playboy of 
American literature would have 
thought of such a daring, unconven- 
tional phrase as “enclosed manu- 
script?” 

I shall always treasure my friend- 


ship with H. L. Mencken. 


At SMITH was somewhat different 
from Mencken. Smith, for in- 
stance, spelled his name S-m-i-t-h, 
while Mencken spelled his M-e-n-c-k- 
e-n. I first met Al Smith when I 
called with twenty other reporters to 
have a little téte-a-téte with him on the 
subject of the St. Lawrence water 
power situation. 

Governor Smith and I hit it off 
from the first. 

“What do you think of the St. 


Lawrence water power situation?” | 
asked him. 

“T think it’s great,” he replied. 
“What do you think of it?” 

“T think it’s great, too,” I said. 

This common bond, this mutual 


“ce 


pals” of Al Smith and me. 

I next saw him at Carnegie Hall, 
where he gave a speech. I applauded. 
He bowed. I liked him for this. 

We corresponded. The letter he 
wrote me I shall always keep. 

“Dear sir,” it read, “In re your let- 
ter of the 12th inst., requesting clem- 
ency for your great-aunt, Julia Wesk- 
woth (523879) sentenced to the 
A.P.* for loitering, I regret to inform 
you that I am unable to do anything 
about the matter because—and I am 
happy to inform you of this piece of 
news—Miss Weskwoth escaped from 
Auburn last Tuesday night.” 

We always thought it was fine of 
Governor Smith to understand Aunt 
Julia’s point of view so nicely. 





T’ was in Saratoga, N. Y., in the 
fall of 1908 that I first met Wil- 





liam Howard Taft, then William 
Howard Taft. I was at the station 
selling papers when he passed through 
in his private train. Mr. Taft was 


*Auburn Prison, not Associated Press. 


“Sa-ay—I— brought 
this woman to 
party, and by God, I’m 
gonna dance with her, 


asleep in his berth at the time but I 
took an instant liking to him, and I 
can say truthfully that William H. 
Taft has never said one word to me 
to destroy the faith and admiration 
that welled in the heart of that ragged 
little chimney sweep in the D. & H. 
station that day. 

I next saw Mr. Taft at the White 
House. I called on him with the fifty 
other members of the senior class of 
our high school. The aide asked my 
name. He got it, and passed it along 
to the President as I took the latter’s 
hand, 

“Delighted, Mr. Solomon,” said 
Taft, his eye twinkling. 

He was joking; making believe he 
did not know my name. 
I said nothing, but 
smiled. I like a joke as 
well as the next. I feel 
that William Howard 
Taft has been a true 
friend to me and I shall 
always treasure the 
memory of my associa- 
tion with him. 


D OROTHY Par- / 
KER! What , 
visions that name 


conjures up! 

I first met Dor- 
othy Parker in 1905 
in a canoe off Staten 
Island. She was 
resting, after the 
hurly-burly of Washington life. Mrs. 
Parker was at that time Secretary of 
War in Roosevelt’s Cabinet and had 
just concluded the Parker-Pauncefote- 
Hay Treaty which later, owing to the 
fact that several important commas 
and dashes were omitted (these com- 
mas being later found among Mrs. 
Parker’s effects) caused the Great 
War, in which France, England, the 
United States, Belgium, and Italy de- 
clared common cause against Dorothy 
Parker and the Park Central Powers. 

She was at that time not the petite 
figure she now is. She was six feet 
three in her stockings then and in that 
canoe I thought for a moment she was 
Jobyna Howland, but it was not until 
the following year that Mrs. Parker 
became Jobyna Howland. Worry due 
to the war caused Mrs. Parker to 
shrink to her present size, five feet. I 
have a letter, a dear, violet-scented let- 
ter, from her, too: 

“Dear Lousy, Can you come up for 
cocktails, terrible cocktails, tomorrow 
afternoon at five? I am having some 


duel in 


the death.” 


«and in my last 
Europe, 
madame, it was to 












































“Really, Baron. And who was the victor?” 


literary figures in. If you can’t come, 
would you mind going to hell for a 
little while?” 

No matter what people say, I still 
think Dorothy Parker was the greatest 














figure the American prize ring has seen 
since John L,. Sullivan, and I shall 
treasure the memory of my friendship 
with her all the days of my life. 
—FRANK SULLIVAN 


MORE SPRING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Compiled from authoritative sources (the newspapers) 


spite oo oe 





NAME HABITAT 


CHAMPION OF | REcoRD 


Fred McClane 
Mrs. J. J. Hanley 
Mary Ryan 


A. J. McDodd 
Louise Moody 


Albert Baker 


C. H. Conklin 


Enid, Okla. 
Minneapolis 
New York City 
Glasgow, 


Scotland 
Goshen, N. Y. 


New York City 





Decatur, III. 





Singing at funerals 
Bearing twins 


Arrests for inebriety 


Pill taking 


Non-attendance 
at church 


Coffee drinking 


Canfield solitaire 


5000 funerals 

4 sets in 7 years 
33 times 

8800 pills (free 
clinic) 

Member for 35 


years, never at a 
service 


250 cups in 4 hours 
120,878 games 


(never cheated) 





—W. E. FarssTEIN 











THE NEW YORKER 


T is made of 
brownstone, 
four stories 

high. It looks exactly like thou- 
sands of other brownstone houses built 
in New York in the ’eighties and 
‘nineties. Its oblong front, a little 
darkened by time, looks as if it could 
have sheltered only the most routine 
of human affairs. . . . What could 
have happened behind walls so dusty, 
stained, and noncommittal? But al- 
though the grace of the house is gone 
its story is not lost; recorded in gossip, 
in building alterations, and in the 
names written in faded ink on old 
deeds and leases, it is the story of many 
lives and of a city’s changes. It is 
the story of brownstone. 


ROUND the corner from Fifth 

Avenue came the small carriage 
drawn by two gray horses. Almost 
before it stood still the man jumped 
out. He had on a silk hat and as he 
ran up the steps he turned his head 
sideways to look at the holly wreaths 
that showed, crisp and round, against 
the lamplight in the two front win- 
dows. I know he moved in some time 
in December, 1880; he had offered 
his contractor a bonus if he got the 
house finished by Christmas. Fiftieth 
Street was far uptown for those days 
but Dr. Warren Bromley was sure 
values would rise. For the next thir- 
teen years his square brass nameplate 
hung at the right of the front door, 
over the bell. ‘The square of stone it 
covered is still a lighter color than 
the rest of the house, as if the brass, 
like the spirit of the short, busy doc- 
tor, produced some chemical effect on 
the material it touched. 

Dr. Bromley had his office and 
waiting-room on the ground floor. Sick 
people were always coming to the 
house, but in those days they were only 
transient visitors. Out of reach of 
their trouble a happy life went on be- 
hind the walls. Upstairs, doors opened 
and closed. The voice of a young 
woman was heard calling a servant. 
Sometimes a patient would wonder 
what happiness the doctor’s house kept 
like a secret for the eyes of its mas- 
ter. 

I have seen a photograph of Rosanne 
Bromley. Even under the gray tint 
that has spread over the stiff, old- 
tashioned picture, her face has an un- 
usual vitality. She was twenty years 
younger than her husband, a charming 
woman, but she made him want to 


BROWNS TONE 


have more money 
than his practice 
brought in, money 
enough to match 
entertainments 
with the richest 
men who were his 
patients. In those 
days of mining 
bonanzas and rail- 
road _—s expansion, 
speculation was a 
national disease; 
Dr. Bromley sold 
silver-mine shares 
short and bought 
Philadelphia 

& Reading. 

Then one 
morning 

in February, 
1893,a 

headline cut 
across the 

front page 

of the Sun: 


READING BURSTS WIDE OPEN 
950,00C Shares Sold Yesterday—Half 
Hour Panic—Rich Men Chief 
Sufferers—Receivership 
Appointed 


It was the first of the big failures 
that led up to the panic of that year. 
Silver rose the same day. Dr. Brom- 
ley was ruined. Even his personal 
property had to be sold to meet his 
obligations. 


~ BuLLFINCH, the man who 
bought the house from Dr. Brom- 
ley, lived in it quietly and prosperously 
for seven years. He was a widower 
and the vice-president of a bank; he 
lived alone with a daughter who was 
lame. One day in the autumn of 1900 
he came home with a sore throat and 
five days later he died of diphtheria. 
For the first time since the house was 
built the front door was propped open 
with chips of wood while four men 
carried a coffin down the steps. From 
the cemetery the people came back to 
hear the will read, beside the dining- 
room table. “And as my sole residu- 
ary legatee, my daughter, Emma Bull- 
Gack, 5..." 

It must have been an unreal mo- 
ment for the Bullfinch girl. During 
her father’s life there had been money 
enough for everything. Now there was 
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only the house, a 

‘ few bonds, and her 
father’s life insur- 
ance. 

As far as I can 
make out, Emma 
Bullfinch wasn’t 
bad-looking, but she 
had been lame since 
her birth. Although 
she couldn’t walk 
without a limp she 
liked to dance; she 
had found a way to 
use her shortened 
leg in dancing so 
that her partners 
forgot about it and 
were surprised at 
the end of the dance 
to see her take an 
odd rolling step to- 
ward her chair. She 
married a man who 
thought that danc- 
ing was a_ sin 

—the young 
assistant rector 
of a Fifth 
Avenue 
church. He 
wanted the wedding to be in his own 
church but she insisted on the house. 


F that wedding—the flowers and 
cake in the parlor, the lame bride 
wearing her grandmother’s veil, of 
the black-suited, pale-featured bride- 
groom, the hansom cab waiting out- 
side, the goodbyes to the servants, the 
sprinkle of confetti on the brownstone 
steps—I have a clearer idea than of 
any scene connected with the next 
people who lived there. Mr. and Mrs. 
Callum Benefield, who bought the 
house from Emma_ Bullfinch in 
August, 1901, came from Indianapo- 
lis. No photographs of them exist. I 
imagine the man as small and bald 
and the woman as big and florid, 
wearing a frilled silk shirtwaist and a 
tailored suit with a skirt which swept 
the ground. They lived in the house 
only a year and in that time Mrs. 
Benefield filled it with bisque statuary, 
cat-tails, figurine clocks, hanging book- 
shelves, plaster casts, rubber plants, 
palm-leaf fans, and peacock feathers. 
She had a marble-topped table in the 
parlor with a picture album on it. 
Mr. Benefield had made a fortune 
in street railways. Mrs. Benefield 
wanted to get into society. The day 
after she moved in she invited to tea 
the only person she knew in the city 
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—an Indianapolis girl who had mar- 
ried a New Yorker. No one remembers 
much about the Benefields, yet there 
is something arresting and _ pathetic 
about that woman and her husband 
plotting in the lonely house for the 
subjugation of a city in which they 
were strangers. After a year she took 
her husband back to Indianapolis and 
gave the house to her sisters, Maude 
and Clementine Ryner, a pair of poor 
relations. 
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ended the house might have kept 


up its dignity for another twenty years 
except for one fact—the Ryner women 
had no money. So, long before the 
other houses on the street, it began its 
second period, the period of shabby 
gentility. “The Ryners put a notice in 
the Times saying that for fifteen dol- 
lars a week they would furnish board 
and room to “an elderly lady or gen- 
tleman of good character.” 

At that time the trial of Harry K. 
Thaw for the murder of Stanford 
White, filling the newspapers with 
stories of seduction in a_ starched 
shirt-front, had made the spinsters 
careful about strangers. “They took 
some time to find an_ applicant 
they liked. Colonel Ring Withing- 
ton was a tall, thin, silent man with 
a drooping gray mustache, small eyes, 
and a courteous, apologetic way of 
talking to women. When he walked 
through the hall he kept his thin, high- 
bridged nose tilted back as if he 
smelled something peculiar. He made 
only one request—that no one enter 
his room and that he be allowed to 
clean it himself. 

Colonel Withington’s face and 
body were dried and shrunken. He 
told the Ryners he had prospected for 
oil in Texas, and once described for 
them how he had seen fifty oil-flares 


on fire on the prairie. “It’s a bad 
business, though,” he said. “You can’t 
make money at it.” He shook his 
head. “It looks like money but it 
fools you.” 


He was the second man to die in 


the house. 
culiar way. 


It came about in a pe- 
He had asthma; that was 
why he held his head so oddly when 


he walked. When he went up to his 
room for the last time he threw him- 
self on the bed, and lay there all one 
day until night came. Even when dark- 
ness soaked into the room Ring With- 
ington did not get up to light the gas. 
He lay on the pillow with an overcoat 
rolled under it to make it higher. For 
a while his breath would come and go 
with a low whistle, then the whistle 
would get louder. 

Downstairs, the sisters were wor- 
ried. With supper on the table, they 
had a whispered conversation at the 
end of which Maude said clearly, 
“T don’t care—I’m going to,” and 
started upstairs. She opened _ the 
lodger’s door a little; the sobbing and 
whistling noises made by the old man 
struggling alone in the darkness with 
his unseen enemy scared her. She 
lighted a candle before she tiptoed up 
to Ring Withington. ‘Then she ran 
out and left the candle there. The 
sick man turned on the pillow to stare 
at the flame. Maybe to his feverish 
eyes the light seemed brighter and 
taller than it was—seemed to stretch 
into the sky, like the oil-flares on fire 
in the prairie long ago. Maybe he 
thought the luck that had eluded him 
all his life was there at last within 
reach of his hand. Anyway, he 
reached for the candle. A woman 
next door saw flame lick up the cur- 
tain. . . . When the body of Ring 
Withington, still wrapped in the 





charred bedclothes, had been carried 
sixty-eight 


out, found 


the Ryners 
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empty gin bottles under the 
twisted and blackened frame of 
his burned bed. 


HE people who went through the 
house the year it was for sale all 
noticed the scarred floor in the re- 
decorated bedroom. “‘A fire started by 
a lodger.” Everything looked so shab- 
by that even the real 
thought the Ryners had run a regular 
board-and-room establishment. ‘The 


estate 


agents 


sisters sold the place to a holding com- 
pany which in turn leased it to a wid- 
ow who wanted to run a_ lodging 
house. 

Mrs. Bradd had watery eyes and 
two cats. She often told her troubles 
to her lodgers. Mrs. Bradd wanted 
sympathy more than anything, but it 
was hard to get sympathy and rent at 
the same time. Mrs. Bradd moved in 
in 1912. And right away the house, 
starting its last transition, became : 
temporary shelter for many who cam 
and went with astonishing speed. Dur- 
ing one year Ring Withington’s room 
was occupied successively by a Spanish 
violinist, a book salesman, an artist, ° 
ticket agent, a pickpocket, three chorus 
girls, two clerks, and a typewriter re- 
pairman, while the second floor rea! 
had only one 


tenant, a (i 
dark young we 
man who <a “ae 


kept a bowl 
of apples on 
his bureau 
and_ worked 
nobody knew 
where. A 
couple, who | 
pretended 
they had just 
been = mar- — 
ried, lived in 
the room that 


had been Dr. 3 
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Tew cases of liquor. He rented the pretty 
asement to a woman who started piano. 
re the Dutch Grille Tea Room and 


‘et the ground floor rear to three 


Th 


as a 





girl, and an actor who has a 


e house is still as full of life 
bee-hive. From the seamstress’ 


door comes the smell 
) | of cloth and per- 
spiration and from 
Eddy Doran’s door 
comes the smell 
of alcohol; the tele- 
phone rings in the 
hall and the ward- 
robe mistress an- 
swersand calls down 
to the girl, “Oh 
Arabella — _ tely- 
phone.” Sometimes 
the actor sits at his 
piano and his pale, 
dead-looking hands fill the whole 
house with a pleasant and ineffectual 
melancholy. . 

his 
of 
ave 


The song played by the actor on 
piano is in a way the swan-song 
the staunch brown house. Values h 
risen, and Eddy Doran has decided to 
take his profit. Already 
speculator, who came to New York in 
the hold of a ship in the days when the 
Bullfinches lived there, has agreed to 
buy the house. In a week or two his 
men will come. They will build a 
scaffold over the sidewalk and pull 
Soon another house 


a real estate 


down the house. 
will rise in the same place, pushing 
up its roof among the roofs of the 
city. 

—NIvEN Buscn, JR. 


SPRING STYLES FOR MEN 


Apricot-colored pyjamas, 

Shirts of a violet blue, 

Silk shorts for the balmy Bahamas 
Like the flesh of a ripe honeydew, 


Sweaters in sunny canary, 

Golf hose in rich almond greens, 
Kerchiefs in patterns that vary, 
Gay as a basket from Dean’s, 


Ties that are striped like a rasher, 
Hats of a serious shade,— 

Make the élite haberdasher 

And the all-conquering blade. 


BasetrreE DEUTSCH 


THE LITTERATEUR 


1cK NIBBOLD always used to say, 
“Ah, Literature is grand and gay, 
And in its sunshine I make hay!” 

I wonder how he got that way. 
For very soon a knack for verse 
Saw Nibbold sink from bad to worse. 
They brought him bids to teas and routs 
Disorienting his whereabouts. 
The firm of Babbley, Quill & Quill 
With golden cocktails made him ill 
In honor of the author of 
A novel called “The Serpent’s Love.” 
He added gin to caviare 
To twinkle with another star; 
And later, in a private bar, 
With one who penned “The Purple Splotch” 
Drank twenty-seven quarts of Scotch. 
The doctors’ bills began to mount; 
Yet later, sadly, on account 
Of African explorer Kuhns, 
He simply gorged on macaroons. 
A dinner given for Caribelle 
De Courcey found him far from well, 
And so he solaced mind and soul 
With Pommery and Monopole. 
At first he used to see the dawn; 
Yet now, at noon, his curtains drawn, 
He slumbered with a ghastly snore 
Upon the gas-range or the floor, 
And got in shape, somehow alive, 
Only by 6:45 
P. M.—and started out, the sinner, 
To some darned literary dinner. 
The authors and the books increased 
And so did cocktail-tea and feast; 
Nick Nibbold dared not lose his grip 
On literary fellowship; 
He made worse puns, he drank worse liquor, 
Sandwich on sandwich made him sicker; 
Each foreign lecturer he met; 
All writers found him in “their set.” 
One special winter month tremendous 
His taxi fares became stupendous; 
The only sleep the little crab 








Could snatch was in a taxi-cab 

Betwixt a dinner for the daughter 

Of Zinc, who wrote “Old Poland Water,” 

And some late lunch for, say—Jan Zwisch, 

Author of “Habitats of Fish.” 

At length he moved through blurs of light 

Often confusing day with night; 

His fingers snapped from shaking hands, 

He simply was one mess of glands, 

His proud digestion quailed and quivered— 

Yet invitations, still delivered 

Each day, each hour, he’d not evade! 

His hair fell out, his teeth decayed, 

His dinner-coat completely frayed... . 

His dinner-coat frayed through and through, 

His soul one solid nausea grew; 

And still he trotted (what remained) 

To see new authors entertained. 

Whenever he’d sit down to write 

(Long past the middle of the night) 

The only words that he could type 

Were someone else’s gabbled tripe. 

But just because you’d always see him 

Where publishers could wine and tea him 

It still was said (though growing triter) 

“Yes, that’s Nick Nibbold—he’s a writer.” 

The little turnip had no kick; 

New York was all agog with Nick— 

For one short season. Then one night 

He got preposterously tight 

Because two lunches on that day, 

Two cocktail parties on the way 

To several dinners, and a late 

Reception for a guest of state 

Had helped him to accumulate: 

Ten pounds of sandwiches, a score 

Bacardis—Bronxes, fifteen more— 

Eight Old Fashioneds, highballs ten, 

Whiskey sours for eighteen men, 

Twelve jars of olives, pretzels fifty. . . 

And just as he essayed a “nifty” 

To Yapp, who wrote “The Dawn Accursed,”’ 

Nick Nibbold shuddered, swelled—and—burst 

Into an hundred thousand colyums 

Of blurbs, bound up in fifty volumes! 
—WILLIAM RosE BENE't 
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AST week an American book 
dealer, Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, at Sotheby’s Auction 

Rooms in London, purchased the orig- 
inal manuscript of “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” paying for it the record price 
of £15,400 ($75,259). It was a 
dramatic moment, for he was bidding 
against the British Museum and feel- 
ing ran high that the precious docu- 
ment, written and illustrated by Lewis 
Carroll’s own hand, should remain in 
England. After the sale, Dr. Rosen- 
bach offered to resell to the British 
Museum for the price he had paid and 
himself promised the first thousand 
pounds towards the purchase fund— 
“But if the manuscript is going into 
private hands, we want it.” 

Dr. Rosenbach’s face is like the red, 
red Skookum apple. Perhaps this is 
why you experience a slight shock 
when you first view his stocky figure. 
It would be more logical if the most 
famous dealer in rare books in all the 
world were a doddering old man with 
a long beard. 

His intimate friends call him Rosey, 
and this name describes him—both his 
person and his mind, especially his 
mind—more accurately than any other 
adjective I know. Free of the most 
hallowed American inhibitions he is 
an out-and-out Elizabethan, mooning 
occasionally for the days of Willie 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 

Dr. Rosenbach was born in Phila- 
delphia fifty-one years ago. His father, 
a manufacturer of cotton goods, was a 
man of good education, but it is from 


. TR OFTILesS . 


NAPOLEON OF BOOKS 


his mother’s family that Dr. 
Rosenbach gets his _ scholarly 
mind. ‘There were seven chil- 
dren, not much money, but a 
great many ideas in the Rosen- 
bach family. The children were 
to be educated thoroughly at any 
cost. 

The little © boy—Abraham 
Simon Wolf—wasn’t ten years 
old when his mother noted that 
he had more than the average 
child’s desire to read. Further, 
he seemed to be peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the physical characteristics 
of books and reacted in a far 
from childish way to a fine 
binding, paper exquisite in tex- 
ture, or beautiful type. Mrs. 
Rosenbach was not surprised. 
Her brother, Moses Polock, was 
a gentle bibliophile who passed 
all his waking hours in a crowded 
little bookshop on Commerce 
Street in Old Philadelphia. Little 
Abie was blessed—or cursed—with 
bibliomania. 

Moses Polock really shaped the pat- 
tern of Dr. Rosenbach’s career. He 
taught him the essentials of the book 
collector’s business, and constantly 
poured information into the child’s 
mind. When he was eleven Uncle 
Moe sent him forth to the auction 
sales, and told him to use his own 
judgment in bidding. Old habitués in 
the famous Stan V. Henkels auction 
room could hardly believe their eyes 
when they saw a tiny boy with excited, 
lustrous eyes bidding up the works of 
Poe, Lamb and others. 

It was not until his second year 
at the University of 
Pennsylvania _ that 
he made his first re- 
mrarkable discovery. 
At an auction, in a 
pile of dusty pam- 
phlets, he suddenly 
recognized the orig- 
inal edition of Dr. 
Johnson’s Prologue, 
; me the one written es- 
geiaghinel » pecially for David 
gel overs” Garrick to recite the 


“Oh, I night the Drury 


“Flow did 


was born Lane Theatre open- 
on this ed. Frightened lest 
pig 9 some older book- 


man realize the pam- 





Dr. A. 8. W. Rosenbach 


phlet’s value he cautiously bid it up ten 
cents atatime. At last it was his for 
three dollars and sixty cents. A month 
later a wealthy collector offered him 
five thousand dollars for it. He has 
never parted with the book. 

Immediately after his graduation in 
1898 he was given a fellowship at the 
university and began to teach English. 
But as his early mania for books was 
growing out of all proportion to the 
time he had to devote to it, he re- 
signed to start his own business—the 
buying and selling of rare books, and 
this practically without capital. He 
continued to accumulate his stock. 
Most of the books he bought at auc- 
tions, but sometimes he picked up bar- 
gains when estates were being settled. 
He had an unerring instinct for bar- 
gains, and as his resources grew he 
bought finer volumes. Often he could 
not afford them, and had to go without 
food to pay for them, but after hold- 
ing them for a time, he would sell at a 
profit of two or three hundred per 
cent. Even then he saw a future in 
which rare books would sell for thou- 
sands of dollars. He lived frugally, 
always saving, and alert to snare the 
future rare book. 

Thanks to his uncle’s training he 
knew the devious byways of the book- 
dealer’s trade. He knew too, most of 
the wealthy American collectors, and 
remembered their individual idiosyn- 
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crasies, noted the books they longed to 
possess, and often located them. They 
not only bought from him directly, 
but appointed him on a commission 
basis to attend sales for them. 

As his bank account grew, so, 
£ the 
Other dealers thought him mad, and 


too, 


grew his bids in auction sales. 
were angry that he insisted on pushing 
prices to ridiculous heights. The late 
Henry E. Huntington watched Rosen- 
bach’s antics and was amused at first, 
then impressed, and finally engaged 
him to help assemble one of the great- 
est libraries in the world. 


a: “kEr—drive 


around the 


Park.” 


“Bryant 
Park?” 


Does Dr. Rosenbach ever regret his 
rash buying? Aren’t his shelves some- 
times overstocked? The answer is that 
no one has ever heard him complain 
about the scarcity of customers. In 
1925 he paid $106,000 for a Guten- 
berg Bible, the highest price ever given 
for a book at auction, and before the 
year closed this great volume was pre- 
sented to Yale by Mrs. E. S$. Harkness. 

In 1926 he bought a mere signature 
—that of Button Gwinnett, who sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence— 


for $51,500. A few months ago a 


first edition of Kipling became his for 
$14,000, the highest sum ever given 
for the work of a living author. Is 
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there any wonder his bids are still con- 
sidered rather wild? At Sotheby’s in 
London they call him the Terror of 
the Auction Room—which means, he 
says, the highest bidder and therefore 
the greatest damn fool. In Paris he 
is referred to as Le Napoleon de: 
Livres. In this country, for years, he 
has been affectionately dubbed Doc- 
tor R. (He received his Ph.D. from 


the University of Pennsylvania in 
1901.) 
Most often when curious persons 


ask impertinent questions about his 
books he does not answer. But some- 
times, tumbler of 
brandy and water, and a Corona- 
Corona, he slowly expands. At such 

times he is an out-and-out exhibi- 


over a warm 


tionist and enjoys an audience. 

Evenings in his large gray 
stone house at Fortieth 
Street and Madison Av- 


enue are spent with 
cronies and aco- 
lytes. There in 


the sombre dining- 
room flanked’ with 
Barbizon paintings the 
talk runs eternally of books 
and their owners. 

UDDENLY you realize this 
book business is rife with in- 
trigue. It has its princes, its angels, 
its hangers-on, even its stool-pigeons, 
and double-crossers. Someone has dis- 
covered a “Tamerlane”! Who: 
Where? Worth fifteen thousand if a 
cent. Doctor R. sits unmoved. His 
florid, smooth poker-face gives no sign 
of shock. Yet at the moment he may 
be searching the world over—through 
foreign agents—for such a volume. 
Now the conversation turns perhaps to 
Bobbie Burns. By the way, would 
you care to see some original Burns 
manuscripts? You descend to the 
basement, into a small vault, lined 
with the rarest of rare books, six mil- 

lion dollars’ worth of them. 

Doctor Rosenbach holds up some 
foolscap. There before the 
warm handwriting of Burns, as alive 
as the day it was penned. 


you 1s 


octoR RosENBACH divides his 

life between New York and 
Philadelphia. In the latter city he has 
two more collections of great and 


valuable books. The second one, the 
most extensive of the three, is housed 
in the large store on Walnut Street. 
With his brother Philip, who deals in 
and is a connoisseur of English and 
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American furniture, paintings and old 
silver, Doctor Rosenbach keeps shop. 
They live in a fine early nineteenth- 
century brick on De Lancey 
Street which they have restored and 
furnished with a delicate taste and an 
eye always to comfort. It is in this 
house that Doctor R. smacks his lips 
over his third, his very own collection. 


house 


Here he reads, dotes on these trea- 
sures which no sum can buy from 
him. 


OUR days each week in the City of 
Brotherly Love the brothers Rosen- 
bach solemnly carry out the Mosaic laws. 
They eat kosher food prepared by an 
excellent Irish Catholic cook, and each 
Friday evening celebrate Shabbas amid 


fine old mahogany and Waterford 
alass lighted by seven candles. Some 
of Geor: ge W: ashington’ s own silver 


— 


“What Id really like to do is go off in the country and read a 


reflects the ceretnony from the mantel- 
Gravely they their 
bowlers from the butler, clap them on 
their heads and murmur traditional 
prayers over a loaf of bread. Doctor 
R. wears a black Below his 
stiff collar there is never a sign of 
jewelry except a ratch = in 
his pocket, the complimentary gift 
of a piano manufacturer. *hilip, 
at the opposite end of the table, is a 
perfect foil for this plain, bookish one. 
Slightly older, he is a savant with the 
indulgent face of an Oriental poten- 
tate on whose hand gleams the finest 
emerald, in cravat nestles the 
most exquisite pearl. 

Often the 
fare comes 
ment over their store 
best cook in 


piece. accept 


suit. 


brassy 


whe yse 


for 
them. In an 
they retain the 

Philadelphia. 
from 


desire less simple 


over apart- 
colored 


There with friends who come 
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all parts of the world, collectors as a 
rule, they gorge themselves on South- 
ern delicacies. After such gastronomic 
ordeals it is not strange that Dr. Rosen- 
York in a dark 
You might be any one of 
his customers, Eldridge R. 
Owen D. Young, Joseph Widener, 

C. Folger, Jerome Kern, calling upon 
him with a certified cheque of some 
staggering First 
Folio. You are informed he is out. 
How are you to know that the fellow 
you have admired as a genial acquaint- 


bach returns to New 
mood. 
Johnson, 


sum, hoping for a 


ance or the most generous of hosts is 
at the moment hibernating in his ex- 
That he is regretting 
with moans and wails a glorious copy 
»f “The Strife of Love in a Dream,” 
which he soft mood to a 
friend. What an idiot he was to part 


Fool, fool! He 


pensive cave! 


sold in a 


with it at any price. 








good book.” 
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is in despair, for where will he find a 
similar copy? 


IS mania for books is, of course, 
Dr. Rosenbach’s existence. Yet 
he has another maniacal desire, a per- 
verseness really, to make you believe 
he is exactly all that he is not. He 
delights to be thought close, yet con- 
stantly gives surreptitiously to the 
needy. He would have you picture him 
a grouchy fellow, gun-shy of women, 
yet women like him because he has as 
real an understanding of the feminine 
mind as of the most complex work in 
his collection. He poses as the harsh 
critic, although you will seldom hear 
derogatory words from his lips. He 
does occasionally dip into the cauldron 
of life about him to stir up a little 
trouble, for he delights to referee a 
good scrap between friends, but as he 
has made an art of innuendo, it is 
difficult to lay actual 
blame at his door. 
Scholar—he was re- 
cently made a Doctor 
of Fine Arts by his 
Alma Mater—reader, 
collector, he has al- 
ready published two 
books over his name. 
“The |Unpublishable 
Memoirs” came out 
several years ago. Last 
November, “‘Books and 
Bidders” appeared, and 
in it he has related 
with abandon _ the 
secrets of his book-life. 
He would rather be 
a bookman than any- 
thing else in the world. 
He believes the book 
collector gets more fun 
vut of life than other 
men, and he has 
statistics ready to prove 
that he lives longer. 
—AVERY STRAKOSCH 


After the ceremony, 
the newly married cou- 
ple served ice cream and 
cake. The bride’s first 
marriage had resulted in 
the birth of one son; her 
second had a like result. 
The groom is the father 
of fourteen children. He 
too, had been married 
before——Near and By, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Hadn’t he, though? 
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BOAT RIDE 


Charon, lift her lightly in. 


(Hers was such a graceful sin! ) 


Stroke a smooth and even oar 
To the distant doubtful shore. 


Where the last sun-ripple lingers 
Let her trail her darling fingers. 


Overlook a sigh, a shiver. 
(Tis, in truth, a chilly river! ) 
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Hand the lady out with care; 

There is none to meet her there. 

Pass her gloves and powder-puff. 

(A wafted kiss is toll enough! ) 

At his pearly gate, poor Peter 

Scowls because thy task is sweeter. 

Heaven may claim the just, but Hades 

Culls the flower of dainty ladies. 
—EL.inorE BLaltspeEL1 


“And this is 
Mr. Willer. 
Mr. Willer has 
written a novel 
without a single 
verb in it—or 
was it an ad- 
verb, Mr. Wil- 


ler?” 
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OF ALL THINGS 


’ | \HE list of liberal writers and 
educators banned by the D.A.R. 
officials is a distinguished one. 

Those not tapped for the blacklist 

must swallow their disappointment and 

smile. Our lawyer says these good 
ladies cannot be sued for the price of 


omission. 


Of all the candidates, the Herald 
Tribune believes, “Mr. Hoover was 
the stoutest supporter of Mr. Cool- 
idge’s renomination.” But he is not 
so stout now after running for a cou- 


ple of months. 
* 


It seems to this neutral observer that 
Senator Robinson did not succeed in 
his efforts to share the oil scandal with 
the Democrats. By the time the 
Harding boys got through with it there 
wasn’t any core. 

7 


The Attorney General refuses to 
send troops to supervise the Chicago 
primaries. Where the Cook County 
folks made their mistake was in not 
calling their remarkable town “Chi- 


caragua.” 
. 


Senator Copeland says he will not 
be a candidate for re-election if they 
don’t nominate Smith for President. 
There is no terror, Royal, in your 


threats. 
. 


It strikes us that a pretty good way 
to get along in the world, or at least 
in Ohio, is to be a happy medium— 
too crazy for execution and too sane 


for the asylum. 
. 


According to a scientist, the earth- 
worm is the greatest living friend of 
the farmer. This claim, we under- 
stand, is hotly disputed by the friends 
of Frank Lowden. 


Keyserling says: “I have never seen 
an American man who looked like a 
king.” If the Count thinks he can 
start another war with us that way he’s 
wrong. 

+ 


Will Hays seems to be having a fine 
time as good-will ambassador from 
Hollywood to Paris. The tactful 
French keep to the subject of motion 
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ON ENLIVENING THE CITY 


e 

€ 
pictures and do not bring up any topics 
that would bring a blush to an ex- 
treasurer’s cheek. 


In Chicago the idea seems to be that 
a pineapple a day keeps the doctor very 
busy indeed. 


Despite our sunny nature we always 
welcome the assassination of Trotsky 
by the Associated Press. It is the one 
dependable fact in a world of turmoil 
and change. 


Mr. Thomas Heeney is something 
of a stranger hereabouts, but the art 
of making whoopee will cure all that. 
By July we shall know the inmost se- 
crets of his heart and soul, or what 
has he? 


The person who counts soot an- 
nounces that this town is now smokier 
than Pittsburgh. We are always happy 
to remove world’s championships from 
our Pennsylvania friend. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 


DOWN-TOWN LYRICS 
PEARL STREET 


Follow the curve of Pear! Street 
Under the winding “L”’; 
Follow the curve, 
Stop and observe, 
Listen, and look, and smell! 


Follow the path of Pearl Street 
Straight from the Broadway crowds; 
Skirting romance, 
Scorning finance, 
Flanked by a freighter’s shrouds. 


Follow the turn of Pearl Street 
’Round where the spices are— 
Coffee and salt, 
Sugars and malt, 
Cinnamon, ships, and tar. 


Follow the ways of Pearl Street, 
Follow its circling track— 
Under the Bridge, 
Over the ridge, 
Into the slums and back. 


Follow repentant Pearl Street 
Back to the light of day; 
See how it twists, 
Sidles and lists 
Back till it meets Broadway. 
—BurkeE Boyce 
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THE STAGE DOORMAN 


A CHARACTER NOT IN 


HE actors may think them- 
selves all-important but there 
are many other characters, seen 
and unseen by the audience, who con- 
tribute a great deal toward making 
the play the thing. ‘There is, for in- 


stance, the stage doorman; but unless * 


your daughter is making her début 
saying, “Yes, milady,” to Laurette 
Cornell, or your boy-friend is play- 
ing Romeo to Ethel Cowl, you will 
probably never meet him. Yet the 
stage doorman is usually one of the 
most sensitive and entertaining people 
about the theatre. He it is who pro- 
tects the actors from insurance men 
and booksellers, and facilitates their 
meetings with interviewers, cartoon- 
ists and sweethearts. I admit that a 
quarter in advance may impair his 
discretion ever so slightly, and five 
dollars will probably insure an intro- 
duction to the most refined chorus 
lady, but then filthy lucre has fre- 
quently been known to make people 
the way. 

“Good morning, Mr. Burns,” I 
scid to our doorman the other day. 
“Have you any small changer I’ve 
vot a cab out here and as usual the 


vote wrong 


driver has no change. What shall 
dS 
I do?” 
“That’s all right, Mr. Castle- 


wood,” he said cheerfully, “Tl take 
care of it. An artist should not have 
to be bothered about such things. You 
can pay me back when I collect for 
the laundry.” He 
paid my taxi and 


led the way into 


“Mr. Wallace, 


of you. 


do 
you know Pm afraid 


Yes | am!” 


THE PLAY 


the theatre. Here he turned on some 
overhead lights and began to arrange 
some chairs on the bare stage. “Is it 
warm enough in here,” he inquired. 

“Tt seems quite comfortably warm 
to me, Mr. Burns.” 

“T like to have everyone comfort- 
able. An artist can’t put his mind on 
his work if his teeth are chattering, 
and Mr. Robertson gets very irritated 
if he feels a draught. I know, for 
I’ve him work before this. 
There’s a man you can learn some- 
thing from; not like these young 
stage-managers who think they know 
it all to start with.” He sat down 
and lit his pipe. “It’s like going 
around to different restaurants and 
sampling their hamburger steaks. Most 
of them are rotten, but 
while you find a place that serves a 
good one. Well, Mr. Robertson’s di- 


seen 


once in a 


recting is like a good hamburger 
” 
steak. 

“How do you think the show 


looks, Mr. Burns?” 
“Tt looks like a 
log better than 
the last show ° 
where y 
came down all 
frizzed up like 
a woman— but 


hit to me. It’s a 


ou 
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Walker number was 
I know, for I’ve had 
to shake hands with him myself; 
I’ve had to shake hands with Al 
Smith too. If you just sit here 
long enough, Mr. Castlewood, you’l] 
shake hands with all of them. Most 
of the good actors are dead now, but 
you’ve got the makings of a real art- 
ist. In fact, you’re so good you 
hardly need to rehearse any more.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” 
I said. “I wish you would tell Mr. 
Robertson that—I could do with a day 
an 


the Jimmie 
all right. 


ee 


ELL, there’s just one thing I 
noticed, Mr. Castlewood. | 
hope you won’t mind my mentioning 
it. I don’t think you take enough time 
to mix those high-balls in the second 
act. You see first you have to put in 
your whiskey, then your bitters and 
your lemon, and your ice, of course, 
and then add the fizz-water. That all 
takes time. I know, for I was a bar- 
tender myself once.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Burns,” I 


said 


naively, “I think that’s a good tip.” 

“Now here is an old decanter and 
a seltzer bottle that you can use to 
practice with. 


And if you want to 


get a good laugh 
you could accidentally 
squirt a little fizz- 
water on the oth- 
er fellow. I know 


that’s good for a big 
laugh because I used to 
run a burlesque show 
in the Bronx. We 
had Sappho once 
stark naked.” He 
chuckled —compla- 
cently, and contin- 
ued, “Don’t think 
because I’m a door- 
man now that I 
never made money 
in the theatre, be- 
cause I did.” 

“Really?” = I 
said. 

“No, not real- 
ly — actually.” 
Then he dragged 
out a table and 
set up the bottles 
on it; he also 

produced some mag- 
azines, an old um- 


brella stand, and 
some other props 
that he thought 


would be useful for 
the rehearsal. “I 
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Ruba-a smart make: 


up jor the finger nails 


Ruba gives each nail 


a gem like radiance. 





RUBA 
by- HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


PARFUM EUR TO THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 
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The 


Water Tower 





JABERWOCKY 
’Twas latish and the Achingskull 


Did gyre and wamble ‘neath the hair, 


All flusby were his brains and dull— 
For the mome raths were there. 
“Beware the scotch!” he cried. “Oh shun 
The gin that bites, the wine that stings, 
Avoid the rye, bacardi rum, 
And other frabjous things!” 
He spake, then donned his coat and hat, 
Long time a remedy he sought, 
Then rested he ’neath a drugstore tree, 
Long time in deepish thought. 
And as in wambling thought he stood, 
The Achingskull did sigh and moan— 
There on a stand and close at hand 
Espied he AQUAZONE! 
One, two! One, two! He gulped anew. 
The AQUAZONE cut down the rack! 
In great surprise to normal size 
The Achingskull came back. 
MORAL 
When latish so the Achingskull 
Doth gyre and wamble ’neath the hair— 
Drink AQUAZONE if brains are dull 


And mome raths are there. 





What an age we live in! We can eat, 
we can drink, and we can still be merry 
the next morning. All due to that de- 
licious, sparkling drink, AQUAZONE— 
the only mineral water supercharged with 
oxygen. What a mixer it is, too! 

Served at all the best clubs, restaurants 
and hotels, of course. Purchasable from 
the Daniel Reeves Stores, the Busy Bee 
Gristede 


other fine grocers. Druggists sell it, too. 


Stores, Brothers and many 
Also it will be sent you from the nearest 
place if you will telephone Vanderbilt 


6434this is the telephone number of 


THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION, 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Advertisement 





think an awful lot of time is wast- 
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“Of course I’m right. I know, be- 


ed at rehearsals,” he went on. ‘“‘Four cause I’ve done it. Well, I’ll have to be 
weeks is too long. making my _ rounds 
You get stale just now. If there is any- 
like a_ prizefighter. thing that anybody 
If they exercise wants just let me 
too much they get —__ know.” 

stale I know, I ™ ™ autiieaiimemne “Thank you, Mr. 
managed a_ fighter a Burns, I will.” 


once. Now, if I was 
directing a play, for 
the first few days I 
would have the actors 
repeat their words 
over and over again 
until they knew their 
parts by heart. Then 


when they were word 


PARIS LETTER 
INDOOR POLO 
BOXING 


ROLLS 


the pages which follow: 


MUSICAL EVENTS 
POPULAR RECORDS 
PLAYER-PIANO DANCE 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 


“And there’s one 
more thing. I wish 


50 you would tell that 
58 other fellow, you 
of know the one who is 
67 supposed to be drunk, 

that he ought to try 
69 and sober up a little 


when the wife comes 


perfect I would let PARIS FASHIONS LETTER 70 into the room. I 
them get up and FEMININE FASHIONS 72 know that’s what 
k , d ABOUT THE HOUSE 75 lh dhe te P 
— aw THE SKY LINE 79 —— 
move around. In THE ART GALLERIES 82 been married a couple 

that way you could HOCKEY 86 of times myself.” 
put on any show in THE CURRENT CINEMA 91 “Really, Mr. 
READING AND WRITING 97 


two weeks.” 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 101 


Burns?” I said again. 





“Perhaps _—_—-you’re “No, not really— 
right,” was all I ee ane «2ctually.” 
could think to say. —ALBERT CARROLL 
e * 


HELPS FOR ENTERTAINING 
COUNT DETERDING 


(COMPILED BY HIS SECRETARY ) 


HAVE read the list of sugges- 
I tions sent out to the prospective 

hosts of a certain notable foreign 
lecturer. Iam hurt. I wish indignant- 
ly to claim for my own master, Count 
Oscar Deterding, the world’s endur- 
ance, foible, and genius records. Let 
me enumerate his little idiosyncrasies 
and you will understand. Perhaps you 
may some day be his lucky host. If so, 
indulge him in these things, and you 
will like him. He is a peach of a fel- 
low. Here, then, are the suggestions I 
always send out for him: 


HEN Count Deterding jumps 
up from the table and cries, 
“Where am I?” never say soothingly, 
“Tt’s all right, Count, you are with 
the Van Blaydes.” He knows that. 
What he wants you to do is guess 
where he is. He is pretending he is 
hiding somewhere in the world. No 
one can leave until someone guesses 
correctly. The last party at which he 
did this Count Deterding was behind 
a table in C. L. Gugglemann’s drug 
store at San Antonio, Texas, and the 
party lasted three weeks longer than 
had been expected. This annoys the 
count, 
Directly after a lecture he must at- 


tend a sitting-standing-sitting-supper. 
He likes olives only when they have 
etchings by Whistler on them, signed 
with the butterfly. He enjoys kalinsky 
legs, Persian grapes from the region 
between Gilka and Smolz, and hiron- 
delle hearts. ‘They must be done to 
what he calls a turn. He will call it 
a turn just once but detests describing 
what a turn is. He thinks no one else 
knows what a turn is but himself. If 
it isn’t right, he will sit on two chairs 
instead of one after lecturing. 

There must be someone in the party 
who can catch swallows. The catcher 
must wear a motorman’s glove on his 
catching hand and catch at least three. 
Not just any motorman’s glove but 
some motorman the count has met. 
He declines to meet motormen. 

He likes to see sunrises but must not 
be aroused early for one. He prefers 
them in the southwest, with a dash of 
violet and the German Imperial flag 
in them. In a letter to me he wrote, 
“T like sunrises with a dash of violet 
and the German Imperial flag in them, 
but I don’t like sunrises. I like sun- 


‘ rises. I hate sunrises. Who said I like 


sunrises? To hell with sunrises.” 
Later he said he liked sunrises. 
He abhors people’s voices, the sound 
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Berkeley, Calif. 
“AROUND THE TIME of my high school gradua- 
tion, I became run down. Too many parties and dances, 
| guess—and then there was the Senior play. The 
vice-principal urged me to withdraw from the play. 
But I didn’t want to do that. 

“It happened that my father was an ardent Yeast 
enthusiast. I decided to try it myself. To my sur- 
prise I was better within a month, and in two months 
| was entirely well. My skin became clearer, too, and 
I was soon able to begin my preparation for college. 
Now, whenever I feel the slightest return of sluggish- 
ness, I go back to Fleischmann’s Yeast again.” 

Mrs. GWENDOLYN DE JONGE 
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Mr. Freperick D, Wave (above, at right), of New York, gathering 
data for a magazine article on the hazards of structural steel work 


RIGHI1 


iiss Margaret Alexander's mother writes: 


“MY DOCTOR had prescribed Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for my brother-in-law. So 
when my daughter Margaret became 
bothered with constipation it was the first 
thing I thought of giving her. At first she 
took it dissolved in milk, but later she ate 
t just like candy. In a month she was 
perfectly normal again. Now, whenever 
she goes into a store with me she says, 
‘Don’t forget the Yeast cakes, mother.’ 
lhey have been nuggets of gold to me.” 


Mrs, Epirn M. ALEXANDER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











“«.., nerves are like tron now” 


“But I take no chances of another break- 
down,”’ says Frederick D. Wade 


New York City 
**By THE TIME I was fiftecn years old I had run 
away from home so often that my mother gave up 
trying to keep me there. 

“After working my way around the world on 
tramp steamers I entered college, where I special- 
ized in journalism. But the pressure of study and 
Overtraining in athletics brought back my old 
enemy, indigestion. 

“When I graduated I was suffering from a bad 
case of ‘nerves’—practically a breakdown. But 
heeding a suggestion of an athletic trainer I began 
eating three cakes daily of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


“In three or four months I was well—my nerves 
as steady as the iron in the construction jobs on 
which I worked for a time after leaving college. I 
am writing short stories and articles now, and giving 
boxing instruction. But I am still eating Yeast—to 
keep myself in shape.” Frederick D. Wade 


FLEIscHMANN’s YEAST is not a medicine but 
a food—wholesome, fresh as any vegetable. 


Yet this food has unusual virtue in correct- 
ing certain common ills—indigestion, skin 
troubles, headaches, “‘nerves.” Ills such as 
these generally come from an unclean intestinal 
tract. Fleischmann’s Yeast keeps the intestines 
active, clean. Softens the wastes. Strengthens 
sluggish muscles. Brings healthful “regularity.” 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool, dry place. And send for latest book- 
let on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. Y-69, The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington St., New York. 


How thousands have found health: 


Fat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every 
day, one before each meal or between meals: just 
plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) or any other 
way you like. For stubborn constipation drink one 
cake in hot water- not scalding—-before each meal and 
before going to bed. 
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PACKARD in-Nex 


Y ork is twenty five years 
gid, and srdleee proud to 
have reached that grati 
lying age. To signalize 
Re great event, we are 
balding ak Opes Ca: 


Show —and youare most 


« ordially invited. 


We Lnov that, no mat- 


ter a our age, ae || 


never lose Our enthusiasm 


for the Packards you'll 
see on display. And fo: 
that matter, we rather 
believe that you'll find 
teen’ Packard a pow 
erful reyuvenator these 


lov ely Spring days. 


PACKARD 





of bells, doors opening and closing, 
and other sounds. After supper he 
must be amused by Ed Wynn, Joe 
Cook, and Fannie Brice. He gets 
sulky if his host does not assemble 
these people and is likely to stay until 
he does. He will not allow anyone to 
sleep until the performers are brought 
in and can keep people awake for 
seventy-two hours by barking. The 
count’s chest expansion is five inches. 

The count likes to count coal and 
must be allowed to do this at any time. 
It is often the only way he can get to 
sleep and at least three tons of coal 
(nut or egg size) must be kept in a 
room adjacent to his bedroom. An ar- 
rangement of kettle-drums should be 
placed around the grounds because the 
count throws the coal out of the win- 
dow as he counts and is bored if each 
piece does not strike a drum. Silver 
gongs may be used instead. The count 
can throw as far as three hundred 
feet. 

Count Deterding rolls in the night. 
He can’t sleep if he doesn’t roll. But 
don’t roll him. He’ll roll himself if 
he’s going to roll. If he doesn’t roll 
he quits in the middle of a lecture, 
but he won’t let anyone leave. He 
adores removing plumbing from a 
home but must have his own way about 
it. He does not care to be told where 
the pipes are. He finds them himself 
with a pickaxe and is not discouraged 
if he has to take down a couple of 
wrong walls, The pipes must be lead 
or iron, not brass. He does not like 
to put the pipes back. He must have 
hot water early the next morning. 

Before going to sleep he must hear 
the drumming of a partridge, the cry 
of the veerie, and the sound of the 
Bow bells. Not too fast. Pretty fast, 
though. Well, sometimes fairly fast 
only. You got to know is all. Don’t 
ask him. If he can’t hear these sounds 
he goes out and gets the coal and 
throws it back into the house. The next 
day he leaves out all the verbs in his 
lecture and this is a great strain on 
him. He likes to walk in his sleep 
and must be accompanied by a lady 
whom he can shove off a cornice. If 
he can’t do this he is vexed all the next 
day and maybe he will lecture and 
maybe he won’t. 

He must have a pocketful of BB 
shot to throw at people during dinner. 
When he is finished with the repast he 
up-ends the table. Don’t help him. 
He is powerful and, given time, can 
tip any table over by himself. He likes 
to have someone at the table chew 
chalk. There must be an eagle at every 
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(135 Kast6{) 


A Most 
Unusual 


Offer — 


“ Money Back if you 
are Not Satisfied” 


HE confidence of the 

organizers in the 
value and desirability of 
this building is expressed 
in this offer. You may 
purchase one of these 
completely decorated 
apartments, live in it for 
three years, paying an- 
nual maintenance. Then 
if you are not satisfied the 
purchase price will be 
returned to you less the 
difference between the 
established rental value 
of your apartment and 
the maintenance you 
have paid. 





Convenient terms of pay 
ment may be arranged 


if desired. 


Decorated Apartments 
Open for Inspection! 


Offered for immediate or 
October Ist occupancy. 


100% COOPERATIVE 


10 to 13 ROOMS 

FROM $29,900 

Maintenance 10% 
Architect 


THE FIRM OF 
KENNETH M. MURCHISON 


Builder 
STARRETT BROTHERS 


DouglasL.Elliman&Co. 


Selling and Managing Agent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
Agent on premises daily and Sunday 


ee eee 
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Ow — every smart and lovely 200777Q72 Anows Lhal 


hex powder must exactly match hex complexto72 
COTY Face Powders Aave set the internaltoi- 
4 al arhistic standard of Crue flesh -(o7es 


fox every type — 12 nine shades 





which emphasize exquisitely 
y, 


the individual colour 


Yn Nine True Shade= “720s of nature. PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU’ | 
BLANC - NATUREL Fac om | 
ROSE No! ROSE No: | 
RACHEL Not - RACHEL No2 rg gy, | 
OCRE OCRE ROSE ce ae | 

MAUVE g.seyecs ' 


Copyright by Cory 1928 
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the dedlente sensibilities ot the intir 
Bef you mingle... Lion 
: ntgly ger to 


POEME ARABE 


. To Arabia, the early civilized world turned for captivating es 


_sences. .“* Poeme Arabe”, newest perfume creation by Lioncea 
Master Perfumers of Paris, i is the glorious modern expression 
of an ancient art...a poem of Arabia transmuted into an ¢ 
; lyric e. Encased in a beautiful package, and 
| ein t e sizes—2-ounce, t-ounce; and naga: 


_OTHER LIONCEAU 4 
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plate. He can’t find anything and 

won’t hunt. He will not let anyon 

else look for it. He must have what 

ever it is. He won’t say what it is. I} 

you don’t bring it at once, he cancels 4 
lectures. 

Count Deterding likes to ride in an 
automobile but only if it is backed th: 
wrong way up a one-way street. He 
amused if his host hits a traffic office: 
If he doesn’t hit one, the count be- 
comes moody and his throat gets dry. 
He will ride on nothing but the top 
of Fifth Avenue buses. He abhors th 
words “‘Gulden’s Mustard” and must 
not see them. ‘The bus must be driven 
by Charles Paddock, the racer. 

Can you look after his bull? He has 
a bull because he likes to choke it now 
and then with a roll of bills. It must 
be kept in a room with a Goya. He 
dreads everything. He bites. Look 
out. You'll like him. Or you'll take 
a sock on the jaw. Unless these things 
are done, he cannot lecture. His lec- 
tures must go on. I forget just why. 

—JAMEs THURBER 


MAKING IT EASIER 


FOR THE ELEVATOR MAN 


ELL, well, you chaps cer- 
tainly have your ups and 
downs, don’t you? Ha ha ha!” 

“T’ll bet you get on to a lot of 
things about the people in this building 
that nobody else even suspects, eh?” 

“T suppose that opening and closing 
the doors gets to be practically auto- 
matic, after a while. Gives you time 
to think about other things.” 

“You know, a job like this is a darn 
sight more healthy for a man than 
sitting at a desk all day. You never 
see a big fat man running an eleva- 
tor.” 

“By George, most people don’t real- 
ize what perfect muscular codrdina- 
tion a good operator’s got to have. To 
my mind, he’s got to be an athlete, in 
his way.” 

“T suppose you meet a lot of crabs, 
but it must give you quite a thrill t 
stop the old bus smack on the dead- 
line, now, doesn’t it?’ 

—STANLEY JONE: 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 


Up to midnight a total of 42,000 cars 
had passed in both directions through the 
Holland Tunnel, carrying New Yorkers 
to New Jersey.—The World. 
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; 100% B 


The makers of Amer- 
ica’s costliest motor 
car wanted to know 
howto reachthe 
wealthy classes of 
Philadelphia and 
its famous suburbs. 
To determine this, they 
asked all of their pres- 
ent patrons what 
newspapers they read. 
Every one was a reader 
of The Bulletin— not 
70%, or 80%, but 100%. 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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N PHILADELPHIA the families with 
several motor cars, and the fam- 
ilies that ride on street cars, agree in 
their preference for one newspaper. 


This newspaper is The Bulletin. 


It is the favorite of the fine old fam- 
ilies, the wealth and culture of the 
city, because it reflects their own 


ideals of what a newspaper ought tobe. 


“The Bulletin is looked upon in 
Philadelphia as more than a news- 
paper,” says the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. “It 
has grown to a commanding position 
in the life of our city.” 


In Philadelphia, and in its wealthy 


A 


\s \ 
\\ The Evening Bulletin is 
sold on its merits as a 
newspaper. No prizes, 
premiums, or contests 
have heen used. $49,148 
net paid daily average 
for 1927. Its growth has 
been a quality growth 


over a third of acentury. 


i 

& 

= 
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suburbs, there are 600,000 families 
who buy more than half a million 
copies of The Bulletin daily! 


And The Bulletin’s circulation is 
largest, in proportion, where buying 
power is greatest. 


Probably nowhere in the worldis there 
a newspaper that reaches so large a 
proportion of itscity’s finest homes— 


And at the same time is read every 
day by so large a proportion of all the 
families in the city and its suburbs. 


The manufacturer of a quality prod- 
uct finds his greatest market in the 
Philadelphia territory among readers 
of The Evening Bulletin. 


Che Chening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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HE elevator stopped twelve 

floors above Fifth Avenue and 

we stepped into a broad recep- 
tion hall, carpeted in green and lit by 
electric bulbs that shone softly through 
screens of frosted glass. A consider- 
able number of people were moving 
about, some in smocks with musical 
instruments under their arms, and 
some in evening dress with expressions 
of deep and not quite happy preoccu- 


pation. These last, we fancied, were 


NEW YORK INTERIORS: 
BROADCASTING 


The Staff Engineer brought us to 
another door. “This is the control 
room of a studio in which they are 
working,” he said. We filed into a 
narrow cell, half filled with machin- 
ery. A man sat before a tall, black 
switchboard which showed colored 
lights here and there. Before his eyes 
were half a dozen dials whose needles 












































“Call for Mr. Goldberg.” 


people who presently would be sing- 
Wa «s 

But the Staff Engineer, who was to 
show us how broadcasting is done, said 
“Come this way—” and immediately 
we were lost in a new, fantastic world. 

We moved along narrow corridors 
and up stairways. In all of these pas- 
sages, the air was filled with sound: 
music, or deep, slow speech. The 
sound came, no doubt, from receiving 
sets hidden away in the corners, but 
somehow it seemed a little unreal. We 
paused in half a dozen rooms—rooms 
that were furnished in the arresting 
fashion of the modern day: Deep reds, 
and gold, and orange, and black. Ceil- 
ings painted with whorls of color. 
Lamps made of brilliantly devised 
urns and ruddy shades. Huge cush- 
ioned chairs. These rooms, the Staff 
Engineer said, were for the artists. 
They might smoke here, or rest. The 
rooms were almost empty, however, 
and quiet save for the eternal murmur 
coming from square, carved cabinets. 





“Call for Mr. Isaacs.” 


trembled. ‘The man had a telephone 
receiver hooked over his head, and a 
mouthpiece dangled in front of him. 

To the right of his chair was a long, 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


low window. ‘Through this window 
we peered into a large room, with ex- 
tremely high ceiling, very brilliantly 
lighted. 

An orchestra was playing in the 
room, though we could hear but the 
faintest sound through the sound- 
proof glass of the window. ‘Twenty- 
five or thirty musicians were laboring 
over their instruments while their con- 
ductor stood on a small dais and beat 
his hands rhythmically. A few feet 
from the conductor, there stood a thin 
rod from whose top depended two 
small drums of silvered steel. The 
drums were hung at angles to each 
other, so that between them they faced 
every corner of the room. 

There was something almost ludi- 
crous in the attitude of the musicians. 
They lounged in their chairs, some in 
pale blue smocks, some in their ordi- 
nary clothing, one or two in shirt- 
sleeves. The fiddlers sawed their bows 
and chewed gum, and grinned at each 
other, and made faces. An old bassoon 
player, with the face and thin gray 
beard and spectacles of a professor in 
some school of medicine, blew into 
his quaint instrument and frowned. 
The pianist, removed a little from all 
the others, thumped his keys with ex- 
aggerated gestures as if he were imi- 
tating with mockery the airs of a 
concert performer. Two or three har- 
assed men, with sheafs of paper in 
their hands, tiptoed about, crawling 
beneath music stands, sometimes going 
down on all fours to get past some ob- 
struction. They signalled to each other 


























“Call for Mr. Cohen.” 


“Call for Mr. MacGregor.” 
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HE most readily remembered 
address in town is easily that 
of the newest John Ward 

store at 555 Fifth Avenue. Is this 

numbering a system? 

All the other John Ward stores 

are off the Avenue, tactfully located 

—like the small boy’s shingle—where 

they will do the most good. They 

serve the bankers and brokers in the 

canyons of New York. Their brilliant 

vapor lamps brighten Broadway. The 

one near Grand Central is Open All 

Night—you’d be amazed at the num- 

ber of men for whom an all-night 

shoe store is a great convenience. Even 

Brooklyn (sic) hasits John Ward shop. 

But the new store outdoes them : 

all in handiness. It is just a few doors 

up from New York’s solar plexus, the 

corner of Fifth Avenue and 42nd 

Street. Where could shoes be had 

more conveniently for anybody, 

anywhere? 





OHN Warps have always been in 

our esteem the best buy in New 
York. We’d swear we have paid as 
much as four dollars more for vir- 
tually the same quality of leather, 
handiwork, etc. in other shops. 

The John Wards business is the 
largest of its kind today,—because, it 
is claimed, of perfected modern 
methods of selling fine shoes. The 
small profit per pair is made up in 
;' NOW WE'RE volume. We customers get the same 
: high quality in every respect, they 
. say, as we are accustomed to in “ex- 


“ON AND OFF THE AVENUE ” sisson nai 
| TOO! 


You will probably read soon in the columns of 





that delightful (hoopla) department of THe 


New Yorker, something like the column @ droit. 


 ¢ FehnWard 


MEN'S SHOES nnn 


of its kind could sell you 
SILVER PRINCE ar $9 


equal value in hose 





555 Fifth Ave. 26 New Street 1387 Broadway 23 Cortlandt St. 
227 Broadway 26 East 42nd St. 1113 Broadway 262 West 125th St. 
Brooklyn: 348 Fulton Street 
Also shops in Newark and Philadelphia 





HIS smart 
phaeton, newly painted and new-car 
guarantee still in force, at $8 500 














Every graceful line on this phaeton speaks of speed, youth, the joy 
of the open road. The cream body is striped in black, a smart accent 
that agrees with black fenders and wheels. Paint and trim are brand- 
new. DS-180-MK looks and acts like a new car! Yet, it costs little 
more than half the new-car price! Satisfactory terms of purchase 
may be arranged. It is offered by a family which owns four Rolls- 
Royce cars. 

In appearance, in performance and in safety this Rolls-Royce is 
in every way equal to a new car. Here is an unusual opportunity to 
buy a Rolls-Royce—‘ The Best Car in the World’’—at much less than 
list price. You will look far before you find such a fine car, offering 
such comfort and freedom from mechanical imperfections, as this. 

To be seen at the New York Salesroom and available for trials at 
your convenience; subject of course to prior sale. Photographs and 
descriptions of this car may be seen at the following Rolls-Royce 
branches. 


ROLLS: ROYCE 


San Francisco—461 Post St. 

Co_umMsBus—}362 East Broad St. 

PHiLapELpHia—Walnutand 21st Sts. 

Montreat—s4oio S. Catherine Sr., 
West 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—454 Bridge Sc. 

HartTrorp—326 Pearl St. 

Patm Beacu—331 Worth Ave. 

ATLANTA—98 Cone St. 


New Yorx—s58th at Eighth Ave. 

Newark—190 Washington St. 

Boston—1035Commonwealth Ave. 

Cuicaco—2512 S. Michigan Ave. 

Cincinnati—11 East 8th St. 

Los ANGELEs—3136 Wilshire 
Boulevard 

CLevELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. 

PiTTsBURGH—3939 Forbes St. 
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with their fingers, and nodded in com- 
prehension. 

“The walls of the room,” said th 
Staff Engineer, “are made of a por 
plaster which we worked out afte: 
considerable experience. They abso 
no sound at all, and yet they make th 
room almost soundproof. ‘The cur- 
tains hanging here and there are pla 
to counteract reverberations.” 

The man at the switchboard spok 
into his telephone: “Are you there, 
Harold? All right. Nine fourteen.” 
A little ruby light winked. 


Beyond the window, the musicians 
had lain their instruments across thei: 
knees. They stirred, with elaborat 
precautions against noise, and gestured 
to each other in earnest pantomime. 
One of the harassed men was stand- 
ing in front of the microphone, ges- 
turing slightly with his hands as his 
lips moved. We could not hear his 
voice through the glass. 

A tall, slightly nervous man stood 
up from a chair in the corner of the 
room and moved toward the micro- 
phone, picking his way cautiously. His 
collar was badly adjusted and it was 
much too large. He was moistening 
his lips with his tongue. As he took 
his position, two feet from the little 
steel drums, the conductor gave a sig- 
nal and the orchestra resumed playing. 
The tall man began to sing. ‘There 
was no comparison between his attitude 
and that of the musicians. He sang as 
if the eyes of ten thousand people 
were staring up at him: his hands 
clasped fiercely in front of his breast, 
his eyes dim and a little touched with 
dreaming. He swayed back and forth 
slightly on his feet and once or twic 
extended his arms toward the throng 
which he seemed to perceive so clearly. 

“The trick of singing on the radio,” 
said the Staff Engineer, “is to stand 
close to the mike and sing softly. It 
goes over better.” 

As the song neared its end, the man 
at the switchboard in our little slot of 
a room stirred with a new interest. He 
adjusted several plugs, and with his 
eyes fixed intently upon the conductor 
within the studio he spoke again into 
the telephone. “Harold? All right. 
Hold it.” The song was ended. “All 
right, Harold. Take it away!” _ 

Two little red bulbs went out. The 
man threw a switch or two and stood 
up yawning. 

“The program has been switched 
over to another studio now,” said the 
Staff Engineer. “You heard the for- 
mula he used. The man in the other 
control room was waiting. When h¢ 
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Sto rs ot the stage —like 9 out. 


of 10 screen stars — 


use Lux loilet Soap 


TAGE STARS know the value of 
smooth, youthful skin —radiant 
and soft. They care for it exqui- 
sitely — wisely —with Lux Toilet Soap. 
An overwhelming majority of the 
lovely stars in New York successes 
use it. 

Lux Toilet Soap has been placed in 
the dressing rooms of leading theatres 
all over the country in response to 
requests from players, 


And in the great world of the movies 
where exquisite skin is essential to 
stardom, nine out of ten stars use 
Lux Toilet Soap. All the big movie 
studios likewise have made it the 
official soap in their dressing rooms. 


Lux Toilet Soap! White, delicately 
fragrant, exquisite! Order some to- 
day. Instead of paying soc or $1.00 
for a cake of French soap, you can now 
have the same luxury for just Ioc. 


Mary Ellis 


”> 


star in ““TwELvE THOUSAND 
at the GARRICK 


Lovely Mary Ellis, with her thrilling voice, 
came from opera and musical comedy to 
star in such diverse plays as “The Dybbuk,” 
“Desire under the Elms,” and the “Ro- 
mantic Young Lady.” 

The modern dress “Taming of the 
Shrew” added to her reputation for 
versatile charm and faultless technique. 

And now in “Twelve Thousand” she is 
delighting New York as the light-hearted, 
gorgeous lady of an eighteenth century 
German princeling. 


Nickolas Muray 


“T rely on Lux Toilet Soap to keep my skin perfectly smooth—How did I ever do without it?” MARY ELLIS 
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Prestwick for Golf 
and Hurlingham 
for Polo... 


The May objectives of CUNARD’S sport- 


ing patrons... 


Where sportsmen go the world follows 
. .. to the Amateur Golf Championship at 


Prestwick (where, by the way, you might . 


put up at Troon)... and where, Bobby 
Jones or no Bobby Jones, “gowf” will be 
played with a vengeance... 


To Hurlingham... Ranelagh... 
Roehampton .. .To Hurlingham to watch 
the practise matches for the Champion- 
ship in July, when the roaring Hur- 
ricanes are bound to be in the money... 
to see the Ladies’ Mounted Sports at 
Ranelagh, where many a peer’s daughter 
proves her prowess... 


Cunard patrons find themselves supplied 
with the more difficult entrées . . . Sail 
in the Aquitania leaving New York May 
9th in time for the opening season and 
more intimate events at Ranelagh and 
Hurlingham .. . or direct to Glasgow in 
the Cameronia sailing May 12th for a 
swift look at the play on the Prestwick 
courses... or in the Laconia sailing the 
same day, landing you in Liverpool the 
day before the first match. 


CUNARD 





Your Local Agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 


184.0-EIGHTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OF-SERVICE-1928 





was told to take it away, he plugged 
in on the air from his own studio.” 

We went into seven or eight more 
studios, most of them empty. “Two 
programs are sent out from this sta- 
tion every evening, but one of them, 
on this occasion, was coming from a 
hotel in the city. Some of the studios 
are most fancifully contrived. In the 
largest of all—which is of a size to 
accommodate symphony orchestras and 
even opera stars—there is a system of 
stage lighting. The room may be 
flooded with radiance of a dozen soft 
colors, from hidden banks of electric 
lamps. Some of the artists are temper- 
amental on the subject of their illumi- 
nation. The peep-windows into this 
largest studio are curtained with a 
shrewd arrangement of screens. Out- 
siders may look in and see perfectly, 
but the performers cannot see the peer- 
ing faces of the curious. 

“The ventilating system in these 
rooms is quite perfect,” said the Staff 


Engineer. “The temperature never 
varies more than two or three de- 
grees.” 


He led us to a machine which 
cunningly registers the temperature in 
each of the studios, every minute of 
the day and night. The record is fixed 
permanently in ink. 

“We had to have this recorded,” 
the Staff Engineer said. “Some of the 
singers complained that they could not 
perform because the studios were too 
hot. They blamed us, although we 
knew the temperature was right. So 
we had to set this thing up in order 
to argue with them.” 

He led us through a tangle of cor- 
ridors into a room that was almost 
half filled with machinery, and full 
of noise. This, he said, was the main 
control room, 


“Of course we don’t actually 
broadcast from this building,” he said. 
“The programs are brought into this 
room by wire, and sent out again by 
wire: either to our own broadcasting 
plant, sixty miles out on Long Island, 
or to the broadcasting stations which 
lease our service. "There are more 
than fifty of these, and they extend 
all the way to the Coast.” 


A dozen switchboards, reaching to 
the ceiling, stood about. The sockets 
in them were marked with cryptic 
symbols: KDKA, WSB, WGY, WEAF; 
the call letters of stations all over the 
country. Some of the sockets held 
plugs, quite similar to the plugs of a 
telephone switchboard—which meant 
that certain stations were receiving the 
program by wire, and flinging it onto 
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on, OMAR... 


It wouldn’t do 


Today! 


HAT you considered “ para- 

dise enow” would fall ex- 
tremely flat in this pulsating age... 
“A loaf of bread, a book of verse” 
—primitive fare, indeed... It takes 
much more to score a hit in old 
Manhattan. 


Other days, other ways! ... Now, if 
you were writing sonnets, perhaps 
this would be your sentiment: 
“A dinner first, then theatre, and I trow 
A few good laughs, a ready cab, and Thou 
Beside me dancing in The Roosevelt Grill 
Then Gotham Town were Paradise... 
and how! 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Orchestra play nightly in the Grill 


Nhe 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 
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In “Tue Commanp To Love”—that urbane comedy 
of manners at the Loncacre THeatre—Mary Nash 
sparkles as an intriguing lady in the suave environ- 
ment of European diplomacy. New York knows Miss 
Nash as the heroine of such successes as rollicking 
“Captain Applejack” and “The Man Who Came Back.” 


Mary Nash 


Says: 
Lux loilet Soap 
IS 


A 
marvelous 





MOOTH, lovely skin! Stage 
stars know its inestimable 
value. They give it the same 
fastidious care that nine out 
of ten screen stars do—with 
Lux Toilet Soap! 

A series of personal interviews 
recently made establishes the 
fact that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of stars in the New York 
successes use Lux Toilet Soap. 

Shubert theatres all over the 
world have placed it in their 
dressing rooms at the request ot 
the players. All the great movie 
studios, following their stars’ ex- 
ample, have made it the official 
soap in their dressing rooms. 


Lux Toilet Soap! White, deli- 
cately fragrant, exquisite! Order 
some today. Instead of paying 
soc or $1.00 for a cake of French 
soap, you can now have the 
same luxury for just roc. 


* 





Nickolas Muray 











IDWAY between the Place de 

la Concorde and the Arc de 
Triomphe, just a step from the Champs 
Elysees see ae the Hotel George y. ee 
newest and most luxurious of Paris ho- 
tels. A select cosmopolitanclientele will 
find there unusually large rooms, quiet, 
and the refinements of service that 
distinguish the Hotel George Vv above 


all other continental hotels. 


Your choice of accommodations 


may be made through the En Route 


Service, Hotel Plaza, New York 


Managing Director Resident Manager 
ANDRE TERRAIL RAYMOND MAGDELAINE 
Proprietor of ‘RESTAURANT formerly of the 
Tour d’ARGENT’ “HOTEL CRILLON’ 


HOTEL 
s GEORGEV. 
\Gea . PARIS ™ 
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“... Yes, Rita thought 
he was a big gun in the 
theatrical game.” 


‘And he turned out to 
be nothing but an ad- 
vertising man. But 
how—” 
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THEATRE 

SERVICE | Z 

BASCO a 
ISI Broadway ext Ou see, he scoope 
| set font shops NASP OO up seats for the shows 
so easily. Of course, 

Rita didn’t know about 








And branches at The Biltmore, 


Plaza, Savoy Plaza, Vanderbilt, Bascom j ust above 
Ambassador, Commodore, Belmont, ve ? 
Astor and Murray Hill. 44th. .. 


THEATRE TICKETS, BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
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the air with their own broadcasting ap- 
paratus. 

Down the middle of the room was 
a bank of telegraph instruments, chat- 
tering away. “The telegraph keeps us 
in contact with all the stations on our 
list,” said the Staff Engineer. “We 
tell them when we shall plug in on 
them, to the minute and the second. We 
tell them what programs we are send- 
ing out. We give them the signals for 
the interruption of the program so 
they can make their own local station 
announcements.” 

The telegraphers bent over their 
keys. Over their desk were two huge 
clocks, one which registered hours and 
minutes, one which registered seconds. 
Clocks in the stations which their long 
wires touched were synchronized to 
these. Liaison was by split seconds, 
everywhere. One of the operators laid 
his message on the desk beside him: 

““ks_, San Francisco. Will have to 
cut you off at ten o'clock. No wire 
available after that time.” 

In one end of the room, three switch- 
boards were grouped at angles about 
the chair of a desk curved to receive 
them. Their faces winked with white, 
and opal, and ruby lights. Upon them 
stood two small loudspeakers, pour- 
ing out a blur of sound that mingled 
with the monotonous clamor in the 
room. 


“The loudspeakers are there,” said 
the Staff Engineer, “simply to assure 
the head control man that both pro- 
grams are going—that nothing has 
gone sour to interrupt the service.” 

Through the window we glanced 
out over the dark, shadowy spires of 
Manhattan. A church steeple loomed 
against the sky. The golden cockerel 
of the Heckscher Building stared dis- 
dainfully toward the stars. All the 
city seemed hushed, slumberous be- 
neath us. Indeed, it seemed very far 
away, the gigantic remains of an old 
order. And gazing down upon its 
old-fashioned placidity, we felt like 
Victorians—old-fashioned and quite 
unsophisticated fellows — suddenly 
brought in contact with the heart of 
today’s world. 


The music moaned huskily throug’: 
the loudspeakers. The operators spoke 
Chicago, and New Orleans, and Bos- 
ton, and Los Angeles. The air buzzed 
with a machinery whose purpose was 
to please simple hearts who sat in an 
incalculable number of homes, listen- 
ing. Somehow it was a little myste- 
rious, a little unreal, and fantastic 
«+ + SOMtnie. ... 

—Morris Markey 
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“Under your present skin wa 


a new one is growing —your TRUE-SKIN 


IKE all things living, your skin is 
constantly changing! Underneath 
the first layer of the skin, another layer, 
nowthe True-Skin (cutis-vera) issteadily 
advancing to replace today’s complex- 
ion. Today this True-Skin is as soft as 
an infant’s cheek. And if you use proper 
care and the correct creams, it will 
arrive at the surface clear and fresh — 
altogether lovely. 


5 y y 


Velvety soft — smooth — seductive? Or 
tired and old and disappointing? Which 
shall your skin be? Make your choice, for 
the future of your complexion is in your 
own hands. 


Every single day of your life your skin 
changes — and every single day it gives you 
the opportunity to make this change a 
change for the better. But to care for your 
skin successfully, you must, above all things, 
understand its structure. 


Under your present skin, a new one is 
growing — your True-Skin. This delicate, 
budding tissue — as silky and fresh and new 
as a baby’s skin — is your skin that is to be. 
And the care you give it and the creams you 
use decide its beauty when first it is reflected 
in your mirror, 


See to it, then, as a matter of first import- 
ance that the preparations you use are com- 
pounded for their beneficial effect not upon 


ELCAYA FACE CREAMS 


the outer skin alone, but upon the surface 
of the True-Skin as well. See to it that they 
are blended to such delicacy that they pene- 
trate the outer skin and reach down and 
care for your complexion of next week, 
next month, next year. 


Such creams are the Elcaya Face Creams! 
Here are creams of immaculate purity — 
creams compounded of the most gracious 
ingredients — blended with infinite care to 
rare smoothness. They are especially made 
not only to improve the outer skin but to 
cultivate the delicate young skin beneath. 
They are guardians of your future beauty. 


CLEANSING COLD CREAM 


Elcaya Cold Cream is a cleansing cream, so pure and 
delicate that it liquefies rapidly at skin warmth, turn 
ing from a silky white cream to a creamy, penetrating 
liquid. It dips down deep to the “True-Skin’’ and 
thoroughly cleans the entire skin fabric. One month 
of Elcaya Cold Cream, faithfully used and you will 
see how your newer skin will come to the surface 
greatly beautified —a skin of unblemished clearness. 


ELCAYA FOUNDATION CREAM 


Creme Elcaya (now called Elcaya Foundation Cream) 
is of such a compounding that though a delicate fluff 
of it will hold your powder for hours at a time, it 
seeps gently into the ““True-Skin’’ and keeps it soft 
as a baby’s skin. Thousands of women, to whom 
vanishing creams are anathema, find that this wonder- 
ful Foundation Cream (very different from com- 
mercial vanishing creams) is the one powder base 
that is good for a delicate skin. 


ELCAYA ASTRINGENT CREAM 


Elcaya Witch Hazel Astringent Cream is invaluable 
against large pores and sallowness. Seeping down 
to the “True-Skin,”’ into the pore ducts, this cool 


and bracing cream, the astringent properties of which 
proceed from pure witch hazel, tones the pores and 
stimulates the blood cells and the ““True-Skin” to 
throw off the impurities which bring large pores and 
sallow skin. 


ELCAYA TISSUE CREAM 


This penetrating anti-wrinkle tissue cream feeds the 
“True-Skin."’ For thin faces, crows’ feet, and little 
lines around the neck, there is nothing better. Mel- 
low, rich, penetrating, this splendid new Elcaya 
Cream gives to wrinkled or underfed tissues the 
nourishing effect of a ““True-Skin"’ food. It is espe- 
cially valuable to women over 27 years. 


Begin your use of Elcaya Face Creams today. 
They are obtainable at the better drug stores 
and beauty counters — $2.00, $1.00 and 60c. 


Or send the coupon with 10c for samples 
of Elcaya Cleansing Cold Cream, Elcaya 
Foundation Cream, Elcaya Witch Hazel As- 
tringent Cream and complete new booklet 
on how to care for your skin. 





THE ELCAYA COMPANY, Dept. D48, 114 W. 
17th St., New York, N. Y. (If in Canada, Address 
Dept D48, 1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal) 


I enclose 10c for trial tubes of the three Elcaya Face 


Creams and booklet on skin care. D48 
Name 
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New PACKARD 


O nice to do one’s shop- 

ping, calling, traveling 
in a chic costume—and re- 
main chic! So satisfying to 
roll past one’s “‘best friends” 
in a millionaire model Pack- 
ard! So reassuring to know 
that the cost of all this won’t 
rouse any man’s ire! 


New Straight-Eight Packards 
Bonded Chauffeurs in Uniform 


$4 an hr. for 5 hrs. or more— 
$5 an hr. for 4 hrs. or less— 
Sun. & Holidays: $5 an hr. for 
6 hrs. or less, $4 an hr. there- 
after. 











WE STAND CORRECTED 
April 3, 1928 


Epirors, 
THE NEw YorKER, 
New York City. 


Sirs: 


OUR magazine, usually so re- 

freshing because it is “different,” 
has recently strayed from its uncon- 
ventional course. The Henry Ford 
serial you published contained the 
reiteration of an accusation against me 
I have been publicly fighting for more 
than a decade. As the author has failed 
to verify these facts, I must ask you to 
publish this protest. 

In his article (March 10th) Mr. 
Busch said: “ . . . this dislike for 
Rosika Schwimmer was one element in 
Ford’s attack on the Jews... .” I 
have published since 1923 a number of 
articles proving that anti-Semite no- 
tions had been put into Ford’s mind 
long before he met me. a 

Mr. Busch further said: “His chief 
grudge against her, however, is the one 
he bears her for seducing him into the 
Peace Trip.” If Mr. Busch had in- 
vestigated, he would have found facts 
to prove that I merely presented mate- 
rial to Mr. Ford that prompted him 
to volunteer his Peace action. 

I protest most emphatically against 
Mr. Busch’s repetition of an accusation 
which in the past has had extremely 
grave consequences for me. 

Quite unimportant, but also inac- 
curate, is Mr. Busch’s story: “Rosika 
Schwimmer carried the letters in a 
green brief case which she tied to her 
body when she went to sleep.” I never 
in my life had a green brief case. I 
never in my life tied any kind of a 
case to my body when I went to sleep. 
(I care too much for sleep to spoil it 
with such an awkward thing as tying 
a brief case to my body.) I carried 
those letters in a black handbag which 
still exists. Mr. Ford himself could 
verify it as “the” bag, because he once 
asked me to give it to him as a 
souvenir when I will not need it any 
more, 

I am very tired of the eternal repe- 
tition of a publicly disproved accusa- 
tion, and sorry that an unconventional 
publication like yours lent itself to 
its renewal. 

Very truly yours, 
RosIkA SCHWIMMER 
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THE COMFORTER 


rem Boy, are you feeling any 
better? Well, thank God for 


that. Tell me, Lora, did he have 
any rest at all during the day? 
He did? Well, thank God for that. 


Let Aunt Hattie give you another 
cushion, Harold. There. Doesn’t 
that feel better? I bet you’re mighty 
glad to be able to sit up after all 
you’ve gone through. I don’t blame 
you the least bit, Harold. 

“Tell me, Lora, what did the doc- 
tor say? ‘The grippe? And there’s 
so much of it going around this 
spring. Well, Pve always told you 
children that you don’t wear enough 
clothes, even if it is spring. It’s a 
wonder you don’t catch pneumonia or 
something the way you go out with 
hardly anything on. How you feel- 
ing now, Harold? A little better? 
Hasn’t that cushion helped you any? 
I knew it would. Now you be a good 
boy and just you rest and you'll be 
all right in another day or so. 


“Go out tomorrow? I should say 
not! Have you children both gone 
crazy? The idea of such a thing. 
Why you know perfectly well that 
that’s the worse thing in the world, to 
go outside right after you’ve had a 
fever. It weakens the heart. Any 
doctor will tell you that. No, sir, 
Harold, you stay in bed another day 
and you'll be all right. 

“Can you beat that? Imagine 
leaving the window open and letting 
all that draft get over Harold. 
What’s a matter with you, Lora? I 
swear to goodness since you got mar- 
ried you don’t act the same. Now 
don’t tell me the air is good for Har- 
old. Of course it’s good for him 
when he’s well. Do you want to let 
him have a relapse with all that air 
on him? 

“Now you just sit still, Lora, and 
Ill answer that. God knows you’ve 
had a miserable night nursing Harold 
and you should be all tired out by 


now. Just sit still, Lora, and [ll 
answer it. 
“Hello. Yes. No, this is Mrs. 


Phelps talking. Yes, this is Lora’s 
aunt. Qh, he’s feeling much better, 
thank you. Who is this? Arnold? 
Oh, hello, Arnold. Yes, the poor boy 
spent an awfully miserable night. He 
couldn’t sleep a wink. Just tossed all 
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While on the Avenue note, ii you please, 

the number of really fine cars rolling 

along on ROYAL CORDS. New York 
was first to discover that there are 


no better tires made today. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


U.S.ROYAL CORDS 


NO BETTER TIRES MADE TODAY 
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MODEPDN 
ASSYMETRY. 








just off the boat from france ... 


her newest example of her newest 
manner .. . an exquisitely soft 
kidskin slipper that plays gaily 
modernism in 


with angles of 


shadow and highlight . . . that 


turns now its beige side, now its 


brown side to the fascinated 


beholder, revealing always the 


brown of its hand-lacing and 


high-low heel . . . $20. 


SAOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 
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night. Lora was up trying to quiet 
him, but the poor boy had such a high 
fever. The doctor came at three in 
the morning and gave him some pills. 
Yes, the fever has gone down, thank 
God. Oh, he’ll be all right in a day 
or two. No, Arnold, I don’t think 
you’d better come over. ‘The poor 
boy should get all the rest he can. 
He’ll be all right by Wednesday. Yes. 
Thank you. Good-bye. 

“Ts Arnold still married to that 
dark-haired girl with those eyes? I 
wonder what he could ever see in that 
girl, And her eyes. Have you ever 
seen anything like them in all your 
born days? 

“There, there, Harold, you must 
rest. How would you like some nice 
cold orangeade? It would help your 
throat, Harold. Well, you just lean 
back against that cushion and I'll 
make you some nice cold orange- 
ade. 

“Lora, dear, where do you keep the 
oranges? Oh, that’s too bad. I 
meant to bring some with me, too, but 
I’ve been so worried about Harold I 
just didn’t have time to do any market- 
ing at all. Well, Harold, you just sit 
and rest and [ll go downstairs later 
on and get you some oranges. 

“Whew, this chair is comfortable! 
I tell you, having a patient on your 
hands certainly tires you out.” 

—ARTHUR KoBER 


OUR DISILLUSIONED 
READERS 


Eprrors oF THE NEw YorRKER: 
SIRs: 


| DESIRE to register a complaint. 
Living as I do in a suburb, it is 
not often that I hear a concert or an 
opera; last Sunday, however, I de- 
cided to attend the last performance of 
the Philharmonic this season, at which 
Toscanini was to conduct the Ninth 
Symphony. I did not realize that so 
many others, besides myself, would 
care to attend this concert; when I 
arrived at the Opera House I discov- 
ered that not only were seats entirely 
sold, but that lines of potential 
standees extended for blocks. Taking 
my position at the end of one of these 
lines, imagine my rage when standing 
room was exhausted when only three 
were between me and the box-office! 
My despair was great, but I suddenly 
realized and remembered that THE 
New Yorker had carried, a short 
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while ago, directions for the crashing 
of the Metropolitan. 

Hastening to a newsstand I pur- 
chased a copy. There it was; Plu- 
super’s directions seemed explicit. T 
make sure I purchased a copy of th 
magazine containing the _ origina! 
article by Super. Armed with these, | 
set out. I took the elevator to th 
sixth floor, opened the door on th: 
roof, but found the doors leading into 
the family circle closed. I was pre- 
pared for this, but following Super’ 
directions I determined to await th 
intermission. 

Conceive, however, of my chagrin 
to have an usher lean out of one of the 
windows near me and shout, in a terri- 
fying voice, “What are you doing out 
there?” I held out half a dollar 
towards him, as Plusuper advised; he 
merely redoubled his shouts. I sub- 
stituted a bill for the coin; he calmed 
somewhat and said, ““Wait a minute.” 

I imagined that he would open the 
doors for me. He did so, but with him 
was a special policeman and two plain- 
clothes men! They searched me for 
bombs, daggers and papers, took me to 
a small office where sat a man who 
claimed to be the superintendent of the 
opera house. They actually charged 
me with illegal entry, and declared 
that they would call the patrol wagon 
for me were it not out on another call. 
They finally concluded, however, to 
let me go. 

As I walked out of their presence, 
I met, on the stairs, a skulking in- 
dividual. “Did you get caught?” he 
whispered. I admitted that to be true, 
and he cried, “It’s all the fault of that 
damn NEw Yorker! They killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg! Id 
like to choke the people that wrote 
them articles! I crashed this house for 
ten years, but it’s all over now!” 

Very truly yours, 
RicHARD Norton 


QUEERED BUT UNBOWED 
[From the Amicitiae Social Magazine, 
Chicago | 
No. 980. I am a lady who has never 
had a chance to be anything else. I’ve 
been fed up on homely virtues all my life 
and it’s about time I had a change of 
diet. I take this opportunity to secure 
a man because Lord knows I’ve tried 
everything else. The folks queered me 
in this tank town by drawing the line 
on rough stuff. I’m looking for a man 
who has the same ideals; one who is 
fond of loving and other sports. I’m not 
pretty, but I’m safe. If interested write; 
if not, write anyway, as I just love to 

have a man write to me. 
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Never before 
such beauty and quality ~~... 


: for so little money” 










resident, 


The Willys-Overland Company 


The Coupe 
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Only Whippet HE perfected Whippet has proved the 1928 
Has All These Features sensation in the light car field. Offering more 
Full Force-feed Lubrication—Si- ™otor car beauty and quality than was ever sold 
lent TimingChain—GasTankat for so little money, its success has outdistanced the 
Rear—Big 4-wheel Brakes—Bal- most optimistic predictions. Hundreds of thou- 





loon Tires and Snubbers—Ad- sands who have driven the Whippet are aware of The Roadster 
justable Steering Post—Single ~~ ; “a , 

Plate Clutch —Banjo-type Rear tS remarkable speed, flexibility, hill-climbing abil- 

Axle with removable Shaft— ity, safety, comfort and unusual economy. ( Now § 5 45 

Longer Connecting Rods—Inter- added features of design, new items of equipment, 


changeableChadwick-typeMain greater beauty of line and color, plus radically 


Bearings — i n : : 
rms “Sy or: soc reduced prices, raise the standard of light car 


Semi-elliptic springs with all Value to a new high point. @ Prices f. 0. b. factory 


leavesofchrome vanadium steel. and specifications subject to change without notice. 
The Cabriolet Coupe 
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IMARTLY 

NEAR THE 

CENTER OF 
THINGS 


ROUND the corner from New 
York’s exclusive shopping 
district, readily accessible to lead- 
ing theatres, and railroad termi- 
nals, yet in a neighborhood soci- 
ally correct and away from the 
noise and turmoil of the business 
district, The Park Central enjoys 
a location distinctly unique in its 
advantages. 


Radio outlets . . . Electric re- 
frigeration... Period salons and 
roof patios for private social func- 
tions ... Swimming pool .. . and 
other features equally unusual 
and desirable. 


Reasonable rentals by the day, 
month or year. 


NO 
COUVERT 


In the Florentine Grille 


OME to The 
Park Central 
Grille... dine and 
dance to the world- 
famous music of 
Arnold Johnson 
and his orchestra. 
No couvert except 
Saturdays—when 
> Special Features 
are apparent. 


THE 
DARK 
CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel 
With Transient Accommodations 


FIFTY- FIFTH ST., AT 7th AVE. 











PARIS LETTER 


Paris, APRIL 4 
GREEABLE 
treatments for 
eye, ear, nose, and 
throat multiply with 
the spring. Young 
palates have been 
appeased by the an- 
nual chocolate orgy culminating on 
April Fools Day—Poisson d’Avril. To 
our mind and those of a lot of other 
little folks, first prize went to a sweet 
shop in the Rue du Bac for out-size 
chocolate carp, oysters, and snails, and 
in-size chocolate elephants, cobras, and 
bears. For the nostrils, the 773,100 
flower bulbs promised by the city parks 
are, according to the commissioners, 
all up—except three (tulips, we think) 
which are doing nothing in one of the 
best spots of the Carrousel. The tenth 
commemorative anniversary for De- 
bussy loosed his finest strains on the 
ears of listeners and the vernal air. 
For the eye, the pleasure has been 
more serious and refined. The winter 
theatrical season, on which the silent 
celluloid left its important mark, 1s 
passed. Let us comment on its poverty, 
both in merit and the box-office, before 
the May-June season of boulevard pro- 
duction opens. “Leopold le Bien- 
Aimé,” at the Champs-Elysées, has 
been the year’s one permanent and 
pleasing adornment, successfully run- 
ning for its life as only “Knock,” 
“Maya,” and “La Prisonniére” had 
done before. Elsewhere revivals have 
failed to revive and new arrivals have 
failed to survive. Even “The Last of 
Mrs. Cheney” did not last long. At 
l’?Oeuvre and Les Mathurins, the 
Pitoéffs and Lugné-Poé have made the 
Ibsen cycle in honor of his anniversary 
and their own increasingly heavy art. 
But to such art theatres, not forgetting 
Le Croix Nivert, must be thrown the 
only theatrical bouquets of the year. 
Christians should be thrown to the 
repertory art cinemas which have been 
the real lions of ’?27 and ’28. Un- 
trammelled by the American prejudice 
against old films, the six; i.e., Vieux 
Colombier, Ursuline, and their satel- 
lites, the Carillon and the Pavillon, 
plus the new independent Ciné Latin 
and Studio 28, keep in cupboards cans 
of old Chaplins, Keatons, and news- 
reel relicts, now famous as “Dix Min- 
utes d’Avant Guerre.” Their French 
avant-garde repertory includes “Entr’- 
(Satie-Picabia-Clair), “Ballet 
(Léger), “La Glace 4 
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BATH of BUTTERMILK 
Delicately Perfumed 

To have a skin radiantly beauti- 
ful—velvety soft and alluring— 
how wonderful. To know the 
secret — how thrilling. The 
world’s most beautiful women 
bathe in buttermilk for they 
know it is the greatest aid to skin 
beauty. Everyone aspires to pos- 
sess a beautiful skin, and so we 
Say, you Owe it to yourself to 
know by actual experience the 
benefits of Lou’ray Bath of But- 
termilk. Never before has a but- 
termilk bath been practical. 
With Lou’ray Bath of Butter- 
milk bathing becomes a new 
delight besides giving to the 
skin a beauty incomparable. 


Your favorite shop or store can 


supply you. 
u'ra 
pat ee2Y oes 


The Original 


The lover of new and 
voguish things will be 
thrilled beyond words 
with Bath Torpedoes by 





Lou’ray. The bath salt 
fashionable. At all lead 
ing stores, 


The /Qu'ray Company 


MWIOIA GE coco 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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UXURY 
THAT ADMITS NO PEER IN THE 
FIELD OF FINE CARS 
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No CAR produced in years so completely portrays the 
marvelous advances made recently in automobile construction, as 
the new Hupmobile Century Eight. Every major mechanical im- 
provement that the Twentieth Century has evolved here finds a place 
in achieving new heights of luxurious performance and riding ease. 
In sheer beauty and distinction of body styles, the most admired of 
all the new season’s cars. Without exception, the public has valued 
the new Century Eight at hundreds of dollars more than its actual 
price, as you undoubtedly will be inclined to do when you see 
and compare its quality with any car you may now have in mind. 


THE CENTURY 125 EIGHT 


Embodying all the advanced engineering features, the refinements 
and luxury of the new Century Eight, a large, luxurious car. 


THE HUPMOBILE 


ENTUORY 


FIGHT 











VAN ALSTYNE MOTOR CORPORATION, Distributors 
| 871 Broadway — Phone Columbus 7660 1294 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn— Phone Prospect 994 1 
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“Immigrant” 
at Cherbourg? 


Has your luggage that 
delightfully informal 
Ellis Island flair to it? 


Of course it’s a bit of a lark to do Europe in a paper sack 
—or even in one of those ordinary baggage affairs . . . 
but so ghastly uncertain—and uncomfortable! 


The simplest solution of course is to get yourself the 
proper Hartmann luggage for the purpose. There's every 
conceivable size and shape of trunk among them. The 
Hartmann 4-Way Group for air, sea, train and motor 
travel includes single individual pieces or complete en- 
semble groups to match. All in the newest materials, the 
season's smartest colors, and all actually built for abuse. 


Hartmann Aerobe Cases —two suits—Haberdashery—-shoes 
Hartmann Tourobe Cases —four suits—Haberdashery—shoes 
Hartmann Standard Wardrobe —cight suits—Haberdashery—shoes 
Hartmann Double Extra Wardrobe —fourteen suits—Haberdashery—shoes 


Most stores and shops selling good luggage feature 
Hartmann Trunks 
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Trois Faces” (Paul Morand), and, 
from the Nordics, “Caligari,” “Drac- 
ula,” Eggening’s “Symphony _ in 
Line,” near-Murnaus, Lubitsches, an: 
Wegeners. Their recent season in- 
cluded such first runs as their own lab- 
oratory experiments with flowers, fish, 
and, prettier, the human circulatory 
system—and amazing they all were. 

From their advance-guard dramatic 
directors, such as Calvancanti, Baron- 
celli, and Epstein, they showed “En 
Rade,” “Rien Que les Heures,” “‘Box- 
ing,” “La Petit’ Lillie,” and, from 
the north, “Three in an Alcove,” 
“The Demon of the Steppes,” “The 
Tragedy of the Street” ( Asta Neilsen’s 
best), “Les Rues sans Joie” (a series 
of Freudian dreams), “Le Rail,” Or- 
dinski’s “Nju,” etc. Jane Heap, her: 
to prepare the final interment number 
of the Little Review, which was born 
in Chicago and is to die in Paris, fur- 
nishes further information concerning 
films recently viewed privately. One 
item is a constructionist film, in the 
making in Montparnasse, which has 
been created by Gabo and Pavzner—to 
be recalled for their work in Diaghi- 
leff’s ballets. Others are Walter Rutt- 
mann’s “Symphony of a Big City,” an 
extraordinary composition of futile 
figures and deforming mirrors; short 
films by the Hungarian Mohly-Nagi; 
“Blue Cities,” a Soviet epitome of 
fatal human political tendencies; and, 
lastly, “‘Premeditation,” a one-man 
film, written, photographed by, and 
starring the same gentleman who, 
curiously enough, offers it for sale. 

Against these brilliant Germanic 
evasions of exact representation, the 
best of the French films show the re- 
turn to the romantic recently remarked 
in the Parisian literary mind. Note 
Epstein’s “Fall of the House of 
Usher,” soon to be released, and Hans 
Christian Andersen’s “The Little 
Match Girl,” directed by Renoir, 
grandson of the painter and starring 
the young man’s wife, the beautiful 
Katherine Hessling. Mlle. Falconetti’s 
startling shaved-head conception of 
Jeanne d’Arc is now proceeding on sets 
by Hugo, grandson of the writer. 

As a final public note, we report 
that Mr. Roscoe Arbuckle, in sus- 
penders and a bad skit, was badly re- 
ceived at the Empire, while ladies 
dressed as gentlemen and vice versa 
have been the order of the day and 
night. Confusion never reigns but it 
pours. 





HE annual Concours Hippique— 
the fifty-first, unless we err—ha: 
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Blindfolded . .. in scientific test of leading 
Cigarettes, Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt 


LD GOLD 


selects 






































SMOOTHER 





© P. Lorillard Co., Est," 1760 


AND BETTER — NOT 


MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 


How Test Was Made 


Mrs. Vanderbilt was blindfolded, 
and, in the presence of tworesponsi- 
ble witnesses, was given one each of 
the four leading cigarettes to 
smoke... Toclear the taste, coffee 
was served before each cigarette... 


A COUGH IN A 


‘**T wonder if one can really tell 
thedifference, when blindfolded,’ 
was my first thought when in- 
vited to make this test. 


‘*After smoking the four brands, 
as they were handed to me one 
after another, I discovered there 
was one that was noticeably 
smoother than the others and 
richer in taste. 


‘**This proved to be an OLD GOLD. 
I hope I shall be able to buy them 
in Paris... they are surprisingly 
free from any trace of throat 
irritation and have a delightful 
aroma which to me is very 
important.”’ 
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Mrs. Vanderbilt was unaware of 
the identity of these cigarettes 
during test . . After smoking 
the four cigarettes, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
was asked to designate by number 
her choice . . . She immediately 
replied: ‘‘Number 3°’ . . . which 
was OLD GOLD. 


CARLOAD 
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INING- 
at the 


BARCLAY 


Is developed to its highest art, 
becoming a veritable feast for 
the sophisticated senses. 


UO 


For the ear— music played for 
music’s sake, floating lightly 
from the lobby, a softened 
undertone for conversation. 


Ee 


For the eye—the restful radi- 
ance of skilfull lights, reveal- 
ing thecharming appointments 
of simple good taste. 


ww 


For the palate— perfect food, 
beautifully served, tempting 
to even the most fastidious. 


ak 


But whether one be simply 
dining at the Barclay, a resi- 
dent or a transient guest, in 
the suave brilliance of its at- 
mosphere, one feels that here 
the art of living has been mas- 
tered indeed. 


Write for Information and Brochure 


the 


BARCLAY 


111 EAST 48™ STREET 
JOHN F. SANDERSON 


Managing Director 











opened for its three-week gallop at 
the Grand Palais and blue blood, 
docked tails, females in top hats, and 
a passionate public, lacking all these 
things at home, are to be seen there 
twice daily. The novelty of this 
year’s show was the presentation of 
standards, withdrawn from the Musée 
des Invalides, and carried by troops re- 
splendent in costumes ranging from 
those of 1655 down to the cuirassiers 
of 1914. All maneuvers were accom- 
panied by appropriate trumpet fanfares 
of which Louis XIV’s salute was most 
magnificent. This and the lancers’ 
carrousel, ridden by officers from the 
Artillery School at Fontainebleau, pre- 
senting some of the finest military gen- 
tlemen and mares in France, presented 
also comparisons. The horses are small- 
er by a hand than before the war. 
The hundred French officers, chic and 
suave, had less élan than a pair of rov- 
ing Italian colonels mistakenly invited 
to gallop in the fray. Riders might 
better have been chosen from the gar- 
rison at Saumur, noted after all as the 
first school of equitation in France, 
than from Fontainebleau. Among the 
thirty entrants for the International 
hunters-in-saddle prize were seven 
amazons_ (side-saddle obligatory), 
among them Mme. Robert Solberg, 
née Virginia Underwood. Among 
American winners have been Dr. 
Charles Goddard, driving in the har- 
ness class and defeating his com- 
patriot, the Marquise d’Indigné, for- 
merly Miss Ives-Goddard. Miss 
Holder and Miss Hally-Smith also 
won ribbons in the saddle-hacks entry. 
The Prix Champsavin obstacle jump, 
the parcours a4 Paméricaine, was noted 
by both riders and beasts to be far more 
elaborate and difficult this year than 
last. The horse-show’s only competi- 
tor in popularity has been the Lenten 
sermons delivered by Mgr. Baudril- 
lard, at Notre-Dame. 


HE magnificent Vie Parisienne 

show of watch-fobs, boxes, beds 
(Louis XVI’s own, and still canopied 
it is), Nattiers, Watteaus, Lancrets, 
and Fragonards up to the number of 
two hundred, accompanied by all the 
other trinkets that went with royalty 
and powdered hair, has been settled in 
the Carnavalet Museum. It seems a 
pity that old aristo, Mme. de Sevigné, 
whose home it was, will never know. 
For this gathering the museums at 
Stockholm, Nantes, and elsewhere, 
have disgorged those exquisite damasks 
loosely called priceless—their prices, 
actually, are quite exact; five thousand 
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The Permanent Wave really de- 


signed to complement your type— 
that ts the proud achievement of 
Charles of the Ritz. It is his science 
and skill which make him the 
master of permanent waving. It is 


his consummate artistry in placing 


waves individually, becomingly, 


that brings you the perfect per- 


manent wave,—adapted to you. 
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RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645 
PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
THE MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 
GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Atlantic City, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
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HAIRDREVER TO HER MAJESTY 
THE SMART AMERICAN WOMAN 
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From $4.50 Up 


New Lighter for New Yorkers 


It is the Firefly —made by Clark the jeweler—with an air that is as Engine Tersed Platioum 


Finish, $6.50, Gold, $37.50 





distinctly New Yorkish as the Avenue itself. Smart it is in looks and 
unfailing in operation. The Firefly boasts of every patented feature of 
the costlier Clark Lighter. We apologize on one point. The prices 
are depressingly low. You can actually buy one for $4.50. But you 
can still pay up to $2,000 for a solid gold, diamond encrusted Clark. 
But it won’t work any better than a Firefly. Clark Lighter Co., Inc., 


980 Fifth Avenue, New York. Signet, $6.50 

















Visit the 


Pacific Northwest 


on the 


NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


\ /, TAST year 60,0CO people 
. enjoyed the Alpine 
grandeur of Glacier 
National Park en route 
to or from Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Rainier and 
Crater Lake National Parks, 
Portland, Vancouver, and the 
other alluring vacationlands of 
the Pacific Northwest... .For sixty 
miles the luxurious New Oriental 
Limited passes through the scenic 
beauties of the Rocky Mountains 
thatmakeup thecharm of Glacier 
National Park. Low summer 
fares. Mail the coupon. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


M. M. Hubbert 

Gen. Eastern Passenger Agent 

Great Northern Rv. 

595 Fifth Ave. at 48th Se. 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free book, ““The 
enic Northwest.”’ I am inter- 

ested in trip to C1 Pacific North- 

west () Glacier National Park. 











francs being paid at auction for an 
eighteenth-century rose moire _bed- 
spread the day the show opened. 
Equally interesting to those minds 
which tenderly gloat on things old and 
noble is the Revolution-to-Consulate 
collection now visible at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale where Marie An- 
toinette’s last letter, the basket which 
held the royal decapitated heads, the 
guillotine models, and all the historic 
horrors familiar to Sunday museum- 
goers, have been augmented by private 
documents, drawn from private 
sources, peculiarly interesting to stu- 
dents or, in the case of Lafayette data, 
to patriots at large. If this collection 
is removed intact to American shores, 
as is rumored—though its value and 
fragility would seem to make the move 
unlikely—don’t miss it. 


agen Tonny, who, with Pav- 
ley Tchilichieff, has the honor 
of being the only young European to 
enter Gertrude Stein’s collection since 
the days of Picasso, has a five-item 
show at the Galérie Jeanne Bucher. 
... The annual spring show of Amer- 
ican artists living in Paris is being held 
at the Knoedler house, and some of the 
many names suffice to indicate the 
gathering’s character—Waldo Peirce, 
Chaffee, Burlin, Ullman, Dehn, 
Thorndike, and Nutting. This show 
is to travel to the States... . Of the 
annual Salon des Humoristes, we re- 
mark that the quality of its humor is 
mostly of the sort to be found under 
beds and the quality of the drawing 
not unworthy of this classical topic. 
Aside from the masterly Forain, the 
draftsmanship is inferior to the works 
in Simplicissimus. ... The great spring 
black and white show of the Inde- 
pendent Gravers and Artists was, is, 
and, we trust, will ever be one of the 
best art shows in Europe. 

Closing prices at the auction rooms 
of the Hotel Drouot: Picture Market 
(modern), steady, with Utrillos nine 
to forty-five thousand francs, depend- 
ing on size. Jean Gris still lifes, two 
to three thousand; Derains, thirty-nine 
thousand; Monets, fifty-five thousand, 
and small Cézannes_ (aquarelles) 
thirty-one thousand francs. 

Print Market (impressionist), bul- 
lish: Degas monotypes, including rights 
of reproduction, offered at two hun- 
dred thousand, selling at forty thou- 
sand, four hundred; Felicien Rops’ 
“L’ Académie Cytherienne” (colored 
crayon), touching around fourteen 
thousand, and cheap at the price if you 


happen to like it. —GENET 
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n 
Two Weeks 


fitter, keener 
than you ‘ve felt 
in years 








, after all is the secret of 


The Glen Springs’ appeal: that 
here, in a few delightful weeks, 
you can so genuinely reinvig- 
orate body and mind that you 
feel the differenceall year round! 

For here, in the heart of the 
Finger Lake country, amid a 
thousand acres of fragrant 
pines, you not only drink the 
famous radio - active mineral 
waters—you bathe inthe natural 
calcium chloride brine baths 
which are exact counterparts of 
those at Bad Nauheim itself. 
And here, if you wish, a staff of 
specialists will plan your diet, 
your exercise, your rest. 

All outdoor sports, including 
really wonderful golf. Delicious 
foods from our own dairy and 
poultry farms. The baths and 
other treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory 
and digestive disorders, rheu- 
matism and obesity .. . Pack 
up your golf kit and come now. 
Nowhere else can you win so 
much from afew splendid weeks 
as here! Illustrated booklets 
by addressing Wm. M. Leffing- 
wei, President, Watkins Glen, 
New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEI™ 
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‘Sunset Limited 


NEW ORLEANS 7 LOS ANGELES 7 SAN FRANCISCO 


The choice of those who, speeding toward 
California, would view in complete and en- 
joyable comfort the magic panorama of the 
Old South, Apacheland and the Spanish 


Southwest. ¢ Return journey may well be by 


Write to ¥. W. Clapp, traffic manager, 
Department 0-17 , room 1022, 301 Michigan 
any one of Southern Pacific’s other three Boulevard, Chicago, for complimentary booklet, 


great routes, offering these premier trains: “How Best ro Sree rue Paciric Coast 


“‘ Golden State Limtited”’ 


“¢ San Francisco Overland Limited”’ 


or ** The Cascade’’ 


Southern Pacific 
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'AN you imagine a vacation place 
where guests sleep through long, 
crisp nights in tiny one, two or 

three room log cabins and spend their 
daytimes mostly riding western horses 
over mountain trails that in one direc- 
tion follow streams of white water 
through rugged, rock-walled canyons, 
wind in and out among alpine lakes 
fed by melting glaciers and through 
strange regions of crags and chasms, 
waterfalls, Fie and meadows, and 
flower filled valleys? 


In another direction out across the 
limitless plains where arrowheads and 
buffalo skulls and even some faint 
wheel tracks recall the days when astute 
Sioux, Cheyenne, Nez Perce and Sho- 
shone warriors bitterly contested every 
mile of the way that white man push- 
ed west and northwest? 


Where rich men’s daughters attire 
themselves in silk shirts intended {or 
men, and blue jeans tucked into Me 
ican cow boots— and everybody rides, 
rides, rides? 


Where days are warm with eternal 
sunshine but nights invariably call for 
the rough friendliness of blankets? 


Where the fishing is so good that a 
man we know boasted that “A fly is a 
curiosity to the trout”? 


Q. What and Where at? 
A. (1) Dude Ranches 
(2) Wyoming 


Decidedly norsey —rather exclusive. 
References required and all that. 


The Burlington Railroad has pub- 
lished two very interesting booklets 
about these Wyoming Dude Ranches 
that can be obtained upon request. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 





W. S. Dewey 
General Agent 
Burlington Route 
280 Broadway N. Y. 
New York 

PLEASE SEND THE DUDE 
RANCH BOOKLETS TO ME! 














Name 





Street 





City 
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INDOOR 
POLO 


Brooklyn Rhythm—Mr. 
Smith and Bambalina 
—Who’s Rough Now? 


FTER the in- 
teresting ef- 
forts on the part 
of the officials of 
indoor polo to in- 
ject new faces and 
new blood in the 
national cham- 
° pionships, the sea- 
son comes to its 
close this week with the old firms do- 
ing business at the same stands, and do- 
ing it so well that there can be no com- 
plaint from anyone. 

With teams imported from the 
Middle West and other novelties out 
of the way, into the final games of the 
season come Gerard §. Smith and 
Frederick Winston Churchill Guest, 
wandering right into the same spotlight 
they occupied with the close of last 
year’s play. The only change has been 
in the calendar. 





oo 





Mr. Smith is still, of course, playing 
with the Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club. Mr. Guest has left Yale and 
casts his lot with the Boston team, 
which includes a young lieutenant 
named Ellis Jones who hits and rides 
hard, and a greatly improved Gerry 
Dempsey at Back. It is a good team, 
this Boston trio, with Guest playing 
a far cannier, subtler game than he 
has yet shown indoors. Even so, I can 
think of more restful pursuits than 
facing the Brooklyn team. 

It is impossible to avoid trotting out 
superlatives at this point. It is not 
often given to teams to have the 
beauty of action and the rhythm that 
the Brooklyn team had in its shame- 
ful attack on Chicago last week. The 
Chicagoans, first of their district ever 
to enter the high goal divisions of play, 
fought gallantly and well throughout 
four periods. But there is no use stab- 
bing at a tornado. 

There are no weak points anywhere 
in the Brooklyn team. Carl Pflug, at 
One, carries his Vermont marble (or is 
it granite? ) frame about in front and 
does things to opposing people, once in 
a while flicking a mallet and sending 
a ball the entire length of the ring. 

At back there is Warren Sackman. 
Last week, at one point, Sackman rode 
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PARIS 


... and all that lies at the 
other end of“the Longest 
Gangplank in theWorld”... 


F YOU haven’t been in Paris 

for a year... even for six 

months... the edge is off your 

knowledge of the world.w 
You’ve rusted a bit.“ You aren’t 
your most brilliant.~“You miss 
the stimulating atmosphere. . . 
mental and physical...the subtle 
French viewpoint ... don’t post- 
pone finding them a minute longer 
than is necessary... take them in 
France afloat as you sail toward 
France ashore. Make your reser- 
vations now on your favorite 
among the Weekly Express Liners, 
“Tle de France”, “Paris” or“France”’. 
ew You're in the world’s pleasure 
capital the minute you cross“the 
longest gangplank in the world” 
at the New York pier.sFastest 
and most direct service toLondon. 
ewAt Le Havre de Paris.. no 
transferring to tenders ... simply 
another gangplank . . . a waiting 
boat-train . . . three hours, Paris. 


French fine 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 
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otf two Chicago men at once, carried 
.n to the third, rode him off, followed 
the ball along and scored while hang- 
ing somewhere in the region of his 
horse’s left ear. But this is on the side 
for Sackman. His main pursuit is 
changing play from his own to enemy 
territory with single blows. 


ELL, it is no use any longer 

trying to stay away from it. 
Here we are at Smith. There has been 
so much, so very much written about 
this young man that you would think 
he might have a heart and stop it, but 
he won’t. He continues to make it 
imperative that you say something 
about him. 

When a player—an actor or any 
performer for that matter—can bring 
an entire audience to its feet with a 
sudden, spontaneous roar of amazed 
appreciation, then that person is an 
artist. If you can show me anywhere 
in any sport a more beautiful sight 
than Smith and Bambalina going 
together as they went at the end last 
week, then it’s my treat. 

In passing we might say a word for 
the buck privates of Class D. The 
Squadron team of Russ Drowne, 
Clinch Tate and Louis Francke 
played darn good polo in coming 
through to the title. They had to 
against the stubborn Chicago team of 


the 124th that they faced. 


OMEWHERE during the past 
week we read pieces in the papers 
about the hockey players on their way 
to the world’s championships or what- 
ever they are called. According to 
these reports, the hockey players of the 
New York team were held together by 
threads. It was all very, very gory. 
Thinking that possibly the indoor 
polo stitching concession might be 
worth something, we investigated the 
other night. As we stood in the locker 
room, they brought the first customer 
in. It was Beadles Albright of the 
New York Athletic Club. Albright 
had suddenly gone stiff-legged in the 
ring and, when the referee’s whistle 
stopped play, in some manner, got 
down to the ground. They half 
irried him upstairs and stretched him 
ma table. The right shinbone had 
en almost scraped to the bone. The 
question of a substitute came to mind, 
it one of the grooms settled all that 
coming around looking for boot- 
ooks a minute or so later. They were 
pulling Albright’s boot on again and 
lere were two more periods to play. 
A late-comer arrived to find out 
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The Trunk of zystant convenience 














nee 
Two Doors. . .One Lock. . . No Catches 


The moment you arrive at your destination, the Oshkosh Door Trunk 
efficiently serves you. One turn of the Oshkosh Patent Lock and the 
two doors swing smoothly open, without touching the rug or floor. 
No catches to hook or to unfasten, no tugging or pulling the trunk 
about. 





On one side are hangers for your clothes, on the other side a chest 
of drawers for your smaller things. This is indeed a trunk for those 
who appreciate the most luxurious in traveling equipment. 


When the doors are closed and the reliable lock snapped, away 
you go on your travels with no more trouble or effort than closing 
the door of your closet at home. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, *‘Your Home Away from Home,’ 
will be sent you on request to 422 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th Street, New York City 


OSHKOSH 
TRUNKS 




















The 
Fame of 
Cammeyer 
Pumps... is known 


wherever smart feet walk 
or dance. A late creation, 
with all the characteristic 
beauty of line, adds an in- 
teresting inlay by way of 


contrast. $18.50 





Camnyeyer 
oth Avenue 
below 46th St. 











how bad the damage had been. Al- 
bright was gone. Sackman, coming 
from a shower, obliged: “It was like 
this,” he said, selecting a scar half way 
up his right shinbone, “only higher 
up.” 

“T would like to argue, mildly, 
with some of the hockey peopie about 
all this,” said Gerry Smith, fingering 
the lump in his left collarbone and 
showing a knee which only recently 
has come down to less than balloon 
proportions. 

There were other exhibits, and other 
rough proofs, but it was all just in 
a spirit of fun. MARTINGALE 





APOSTROPHE TO A 
TOM-CAT 


Rib-sided, rusted reprobate, 

Bawler of ribald midnight lays, 
Outlaw with nine lives flaunting fate, 
Lothario of alley-ways, 

Arch-looter of the garbage pail, 
Marauder, thief, live-by-your-wits, 
Don Juan with half an ear and tail, 
Sire of unnumbered gutter kits; 


Yet even you would play at tame 
Tabby to philanthropic dame, 
Lap lazily her saucered cream 
And curled upon a cushion dream 
Of an old age serene and fat 
In réle of sleek domestic cat: 
So with a half-forgotten purr 
You play the sycophant to her 
Till some mean cynic soul 
“Scat!” 


—KaTHARINE D. Morse 


cries, 


AMPLIFY BABY, ON THE TREE TOP 
[From Popular Mechanics] 

To simplify the task of caring for a 
baby, a western inventor has devised a 
loud-speaker telephone apparatus to be 
attached to the child’s crib. If the infant 
cries when the parents are in another 
part of the house, the sound is transmit- 
ted from a mouthpiece on the crib to an 
amplifying receiver in the living room. 


Miss Brice, sometimes spoken of as 
“the funniest woman on earth,” seemed 
taken aback. Finally she gave the mo- 
nosyllabic answer, “actress.” — Seattle 
Times. 

Sometimes spoken of (as the mono- 
syllabic Seattle Times failed to men- 
tion) as the longest monosyllable in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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but many 
imported 


Dunlops 


VERY FEW PEOPLE DRIVE ROLLS. 
ROYCES. 


. « . 


VERY FEW OPERATE PALATIAI 
YACHTS. 


eae. 


VERY FEW MAINTAIN STABLES 
OF PEDIGREED RACE-HORSES 
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IN ALMOST EVERY field 
of enjoyment... the very 
highest-priced ... the very 


best ...is limited to the few. 


There is only one exception 
... golf. Many, many thou- 
sand golfers play the very 
highest-priced golf-ball . . . 
the very best golf-ball...the 


imported black Dunlop. 


IMPORTED BLACK 
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BOXING 


The Shadow of Leiper- 
ville— Mr. Fugazy’s 
Idea—Lomski Smiles 


VERY sport 
has its dark 
spots. Boxing has 
several. But there 
is one subject in 
particular so big 
and black that you 
rarely hear it mentioned in the offices 
over Madison Square Garden. When 
any person, because of innocence or 
ill breeding, brings it up, it is passed 
over quickly with the first convenient 
phrase, such as “Well, of course, but 
Heeney—,” or “Yes, but Sharkey—,” 
or just “But, of course...” The in- 
nocent or ill-bred person goes away 
feeling that somehow the subject has 
not been adequately dealt with. 

That subject is George Godfrey; 
height, six feet three inches; weight, 
243 pounds; age, 26; born in Mobile, 
Ala., and called, for no reason that I 
know, the Shadow of Leiperville. 
Last year George Godfrey fought six- 
teen times. That certainly cannot be 
the reason that he is not talked about 
in Madison Square Garden. In his six- 
teen fights, to get which he toured the 
country and fought for cigarette 
money, George Godfrey scored sixteen 
knockouts. “Though some people say 
that is one reason why he isn’t talked 
about in Madison Square Garden, any- 
one who knows Mr. Rickard must 
grant that he is too good a sportsman 
to keep a fighter out of his tournament 
because that fighter happened to be 
dangerous and did not happen to be a 
particularly good drawing card. If a 
fighter wins fights, he becomes a draw- 
ing card, so that doesn’t hold. Another 
and not very convincing reason that 
people give you to explain why 
George Godfrey was kept out of Mr. 
Rickard’s elimination tournament is 
that to the statistics of his physical 
dimensions must be added the item that 
he is black. 

It has always been hard for a black 
man to get matches. This isn’t as ter- 
rible as it might be. If the black man 
is any good, it won’t do him any harm 
to fight a few boys of his own color 
defore starting on the white ones. 
When he is ready to get in the money 
he can usually find some promoter who 
will take him on his merits. Jack 
McVey was finally matched for a fight 
in the Garden, though for a long time 

















The PRIMER of Good Clothing 














Scotland 
Cheviot 


Golf Suit 
4-Piece 


Lookit the Golfer! 

What is the Idea? 

The Idea is the Biggest Idea a Golfer 
can have, to Wit: To Get into One of 
our Fancy Cheviot 4-Piece Golf Suits. 
Fabrics by Scotland; Making by Us. 
Coat Half-belted and completely Pleated 
in behalf of Bigger and Better Swings. 
Assisted by Correctly Cut Knickers, 
Trousers and Vest. 

All the Other Fixings, too. 


Rocers PEET ComMPANy 


The Best of Everything Men and Boys Wear 
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BROADWAY 
LIBERTY 


HERALD SQ. 
AT 35TH ST. AT 


FIFTH AVE. 
AT 41ST ST. 
BROADWAY 
AT 13TH ST. 


BROADWAY 
AT WARREN 


For New Yorkers 
and Mail Orders 
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TREMONT AT BROMFIELD 
For Bostoners 


and Mail Orders 
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The individual with the pained 
expression announces ‘‘dinner 
is served.” 

And Boy!—he MEANS Served! 
Every detail of the service is 
correct—the last word in so- 
phistication. 

So of course the grapefruit ap- 
pears in the PAYE Server. 
What a courtly touch it adds 
to the table! How convenient, 
how it impresses the guest— 
how it gratifies the hostess! 
The flexible petals firmly grip 
fruit of any size—no need of 
touching the grapefruit with 
fingers. 

And with each PAYE Server 
comes a removable glass bowl 
providing a service of unusual 
distinction for fruit cocktails, 
ices, compotes, salads. 





The Removable Glass 

Bowl Makes the 

Server Ideal for Ices, 
Compotes, etc. 





The top of the Server 
revolves—a feature of 
convenience at table. 





See the PAYE Server at jewellers, smart 
shops and better department stores. 


Sets of Four, $17.50—Sets of Six, $25.00 


PAYE & BAKER MBG. CO. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


bPAYE 


SERVER 


The Smarter Way to Serve 
Grapefruit 


Fruit Cocktails, Ices, 
Compotes, Salads 


4 
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The petals 
gripand 
holdthe 
Fruit—The 


top revolves 








as a welter he had been forced to box 
middleweights and even light heavies, 
to get action. Bruce Flowers, after 
spending an extra year or two in the 
smaller clubs, finally broke into the 
big time. Black Chick Suggs is 
matched with Tony Canzoneri. Gans, 
Walcott, Langford, Dixon, Johnson, 
Siki, and Tiger Flowers all made 
money. The only black fighter of real 
promise who got discouraged before he 
was recognized here was Al Brown. 
He went to Paris where he is burning 
them up. No, the color line isn’t 
drawn so very tight. What is keeping 
George Godfrey from a match with 
Tunney as much as his color or his 
dangerousness is the fact that he is 
partial to a promoter who matched him 
last year for his first and only im- 
portant fight in New York. 

When Humbert Fugazy brought 
Godfrey and Monte Munn together 
in Ebbets Field, Godfrey had already 
knocked out Jim Maloney. Since 
beating Munn he has beaten Paulino. 
Fugazy is now trying to match him 
with Tunney. The heavyweight 
champion is under contract to fight 
for Rickard once a year if Rickard 
asks him to. That doesn’t keep him 
from fighting for any other promoter. 
Fugazy, it is true, wouldn’t guaran- 
tee Tunney a nickel except the cham- 
pion’s share of the gate. He believes 
that no fighter is worth more than he 
can show at the box-office. Since Tun- 
ney has signed to meet Blacksmith 
Tom Heeney in July for Rickard the 
only time for the Godfrey fight would 
be in September. 

Humbert Fugazy hasn’t said much 
to the newspapers about his plans. He 
is waiting to see how Godfrey comes 
out with Knute Hansen at Ebbets 
Field on May 11. Like other fights 
that Mr. Fugazy has promoted that 
one will be at popular prices. Last 
year he made money charging a top 
of seven dollars for a ringside seat. 
One of his ideas is that the public will 
go to boxing matches oftener if the 
prices are reasonable and that the way 
for a promoter to make money is not 
to charge higher prices but to put on 
more fights. If he gets Tunney and 
God frey together, he will sell seats for 
less than they cost for any one of the 
Battles of the Century, but in spite of 
this he estimates that he would get a 
gate of a million and a half. 

Mr. Fugazy is grateful to the State 
Commission “for making it possible to 
conduct honest boxing matches in this 
city.” And the State Commission, 
which threatened to suspend Tunney 
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Reproduced from **The Phystology of Taste,” 
by Brillat-Savarin, Doubleday Page & Co 


‘-~but your table 
was wretched: 


wrote Savarin 


TS conquered cities and nations. 
They strode across continents, 
and mountains leveled out before 
then:. And yet, Brillat-Savarin pitied 
them. In “The Physiology of Taste”, 
his world-famous meditations on the 
pleasures of the table, he wrote: 


“Great kings, who laid proud Troy 
in ruins, your valor will go down 
from age to age; but your table was 
wretched. Reduced to ox-thighs and 
the backs of swine, you never knew 
the charms of matelote, no, nor the 
bliss of chicken fricassee: How I 
Pity You!” 

Regretfully we look back on the good 
old days; sentimentally we fail to 
remember the kind of food which 
the heroes of Troy won from the 
worlds they conquered.... But 
Savarin remembered, and it was he 
who taught his times how good food 
could really be. The wisdom and 
experience that were his became the 
basis for the kind of restaurant which 
The Savarins established in New 
York almost forty years ago. The 
latest addition to the representatives 
of the Master of Epicures, located 
conveniently in Midtown New 


York, is the 


GRAYBAR 
SAVARIN 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
430 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
at 44th Street 
Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Open 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 

The original Savarin Restaurant was 


established in 1889 in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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for loafing and would have done it if 
he hadn’t signed to meet Heeney, has 
always cordially codperated with Mr. 
Fugazy in his efforts to put on shows 
at popular prices. As for Mr. Fugazy 
himself, he promoted his first fight in 
1925 to help the Italian Hospital when 
he had Harry Greb and Mickey 
Walker, Dave Shade and Jimmy 
Slattery, Harry Wills and Charley 
Weinert on the card, with Jack 
Sharkey as one of the prelim boys. His 
nickname is “The Signor,” he wears 
stiff collars, he cotinine the first 
Delaney-Berlenbach fight, he is the 
son of Banker Fugazy, he is a gentle- 
man and a scholar, and used to be a 
pretty good amateur lightweight. 
More power to him. 


HE funniest fight of the year was 

Sunny Jim W ili: ams against a fat 
white paluka named Benny Ross in 
the semi-final of the Lomski-Sekyra 
fight the other night. Williams skid- 
ded around the ring as if he had three 
legs; he led equally well with a right 
or a left, and he kept sticking his flat 
African face toward Ross in an in- 
sulting way and then pulling it sud- 
denly back again. Three women sit- 
ting with a fat man near the ringside 
loudly begged Ross to “get hold of his 
nose and then hit him.” Even Lomski, 
who left his -dressing-room early, 
cracked a smile as he crouched behind 
the press bench watching the finish of 


this fight. 


I used to think that Lomski’s pe- 
culiar smile in the ring was put on for 
the sake of irritating his opponent but 
this isn’t so. He has a short upper lip 
which pulls away from his teeth in a 
kind of nervous contraction, making 
him look gay and humorous whenever 
he is really sore. That odd smile 


showed most of the time against 
Sekyra. He was annoyed at not being 


able to drop the lanky Ohio boy. Even 
as it was he came pretty near doing it. 
Young Sekyra will feel those smashes 
in the kidneys for a long time. Before 
he meets anyone else he had better 
learn something about in-fighting and 
how to tie up a right-hand puncher. 


—N. B., Jr. 
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and here a clinging 
powder for your cheek 






































New Yor k’s smartest beauty salon offers it in 
four shades to match every complexion 


Once you have known the luxury of Primrose House Chiffon 
Perfected 


by New York’s smartest beauty salon for the most exacting cli- 


Powder, you will never be content with any other. 


entele in the world, it is fit for a princess’ cheek. Soft as the 
down of a baby swan, fine as the orchid’s pollen, it has the haunt- 
ing fragrance of an old-fashioned garden. No powder you have 
ever known clings so satisfyingly to the cheek. You may have 
it in white, natural, brunette or beige. Packed in the lovely 
draw-tray box with the gay silk tassel, $3.50. 
You are cordially invited to call at Primrose House for free complex- 


ion diagnosis by a graduate nurse. Phone Plaza 5347 for appointment. 


Primrose House Preparations may be 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 E.52 


“HERE DWELLS YOUTH” 


obtained at leading stores. 
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hrank Hoetor 


Mary Ann 


‘“‘Mary Ann’”’ — Fox trot, vocal trio 


“If I Can’t Have You’’—Fox trot, vocal quar- 
tette, Hal Kemp and his Orchestra 3792 


**Golden Gate” 


Brothers 
*Rose Room”’ 


Fox trots, vocal chorus, by Lucas 


3812 


Herb Wiedoeft and his Orchestra 


‘**The Sunrise’’— Fox trots, vocal chorus, by 
Scrappy Lambert 
‘“*‘Thou Swell’’ 


Whispering Orchestra 


Herbert Gordon's Adelphi 


3827 


‘There Ain’t No Sweet Man That’s Worth 
the Salt of My Tears”’ 3798 
‘‘The Way He Loves Is Just Too Bad’’— 


Libby Holman, comedienne, with Orchestra 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 
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PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 








MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


The Metropolitan Goes 
Away, and Leaves a Few 
Novelties, Musical and 


Personal 
HERE will 
be a Grand 
Sunday Evening 


Concert at the 
Metropolitan 
Opera House this 
Sunday evening, 
and with that the opera season comes 
to its official close. There will be pic- 
tures of songbirds embarking for the 
annual Spring tour—I don’t know 
how songbirds embark, but such will 
be the rotogravure caption—and at 
least one elegant view of Mr. Gigli 
associating with a birthday cake. If 
Mr. Gigli eats all the patisserie “with 
which he is photographed, he is likely 
to become a tenore robusto. The only 
sounds you will hear will be those of 
typewriters tapping out statistics and 
of rumors about the new opera house. 
To settle all bets now, the new opera 
house will be in Fifty-seventh Street, 
Central Park, 110th Street, the Polo 
Grounds or wherever the Metropoli- 
tan boxholders decide to place it. The 
last alternative is the best guess. 

As for statistics, it seems that there 
were three novelties, five revivals and 
fourteen new artists presented at the 
Metropolitan this year. The first nov- 
elty was Korngold’s “Violanta,” 
evidently dredged up for Mme. 
Jeritza’s benefit, which was greeted 
with a fine showing of critical thumbs, 
some being turned to the ground and 
the rest parallel to it at approximately 
the altitude of the nose. The next 
innovation, Alfano’s ““Madonna 
Imperia,” did not fare much better, 
although some listeners who professed 
to be familiar with the neater nuances 
of Italian thought the dialogue amus- 
ing. Finally, there was Puccini’s 
‘“Rondine,” arriving a decade after its 
composition. The shrewdly contrived 
pathos of this opera and its cold, cal- 
culating sentimentality helped it to a 
popular success, but I suspect that any- 
one who hears it more than once will 
that a repetition rubs the 
ginger out of this gilt bread. 
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There was more reason to rejoice 
over the revivals. “Hansel und Gretel” 
was well cast and handsomely mount- 
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N A TWINKLING. . wonderful 

Winx makes eyes enchanting pools of 
loveliness —by framing them in a soft, 
shadowy fringe of luxuriant lashes. If you 
want beautiful eyes that can never be 
denied a whim or wish, apply Winx 
to the lashes. 

Fashion Decrees This Cream 


In this dainty com- 
pact is the bewitch- 
ing lash dressing, 
Cream Winx,whic 
gives to lashes and 
rows smartbeauty. 
It also aids their lus- 
trous growth. So 
easy to catry. 75c 
complete. 


ay ate eee 
and simple to apply, 
this wonderful Cake 
Winx, preferred by 
many fastidious 
women, makes eyes 
seem larger, more ex- 
pressive. A flick of 
the brush, and it’s 
done! 75c complete. 





Everywhere you'll 
see eyes made love- 
lier by Winx W ater- 

roof, the liquid 
ash dressing which 
neither runs nor 
fades. It is safe, easy 
to apply and re- 
move. 75¢c com- 
plete. 


Insist Upon Winx 

To be sure of the loveliest lashes 
and brows, insist upon Cream 
Winx, Cake Winx or Winx Water- 
proof —whichever you prefer. For 
Winx is now the mode. Obtained 
where you purchase your aids to 
beauty. 


WIN X 


ROSS COMPANY _ 
243 West 17th Street, New York City 


——_ 
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d, and probably will resume its place 
as the right opera for that child. I am 
not certain that many children will 
not prefer “Le Prophéte,” another dis- 
tinguished resurrection, which has fine 
pageantry and a roller skating ballet. 
The restoration to the repertory of 
“Cog d’Or” was an excellent idea, and 
ilthough it might have been cast a bit 
more adroitly it was one of Signor 
Gatti-Casazza’s finest contributions. 
“Norma,” beautifully mounted and 
performed, gave Miss Rosa Ponselle 
another chance of a lifetime. Miss 
Ponselle seems to get these chances 
every other year and invariably she 
makes good on them. Belated Winter- 
itiirme incapacitated part of the cast of 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” and this revival was 
postponed until April 11, for which 
reason there can be no report on it 
here. “Carmen,” with Mme. Jeritza, 
might be included among the revivals, 
but why bring up unnecessarily an un- 
pleasant memory! 


F the new ladies, Mmes. Stiick- 

gold and Kappel proved to be of 
uncommon value. Mme. Stiickgold 
has a light, charming soprano, for 
which reason, if one wants to take ad- 
vantage of an easy irony, she made her 
début as Aida. Her Eva, however, 
was delightful, and her Octavian re- 
markable in view of the fact that she 
was singing the role for the first time 
anywhere. ‘Tne only important weak- 
ness in her equipment is an uncertain 
upper register, but, as someone has re- 
marked, there is always room for im- 
provement and always room on top. 
Mme. Kappel’s Isolde was the finest 
that the Metropolitan has had for 
years. She seemed somewhat ill at ease 
in some of her other impersonations, 
but an artist capable of so notable an 
Isolde ought not to be long finding a 
uniform level of excellence. It should 
be added that although Mmes. Stiick- 
gold and Kappel both are German so- 
pranos they are lissome. Miss Dorothee 
Manski, whose principal job seemed to 
be the Witch in “Hansel und Gretel,” 
waved a mean broom in this revival, 
but had no other opportunities of con- 
sequence. Mme. Elena Rakowsa was a 
serviceable dramatic soprano. 

There was an unfortunate degree 
of preliminary hurrah over the advent 
of Miss Grace Moore, who hardly has 
had enough experience to survive such 

publicity outburst, hospitable as it 
may be. Her voice is lovely, although 
ts range is limited, and it is hardly 
necessary to expound her visual contri- 
bution after the pictorial splurge of 








An apartment at 1035 Park Avenue, showing a Raleigh Model installed. The entire 
building is equipped with Tuttle & Bailey Radiator Cabinets. 





“A BARE RADIATOR IS AN 
AFFRONT TOOUR TASTE” 


Dear Bee: Everywhere, U.S.A. 

We moderns do disclose more than 
our mothers did, even of our affections, yet 
rather strangely, we insist on subtlety among 
inanimate things, e.g., a bare radiator is an 
affront to our taste, but happily a genius in 
making things right, or I might say in making 
just the right thing, is among us, even in this 
sophisticate center that loves to cavil rather 
than create, and the costumes, as it were, by 
that clever Tuttle & Bailey, have transformed 
our lowly radiators into such useful and lovely 
objets that I simply have to refer to them, 
covertly, of course, when that Mrs. High-Hat 
drops in, for it’s the one RIT Zy thing we 


have that she has not—as yet. Amelia 


Fine furniture, in truth, these Cabinets are, designed for artistic effect, 
made for hard usage, finished to resemble the different woods and per- 
fectly fitted to your conditions. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFsc Co. 


441 Lexington Avenue 





Established 1846 
New York City 
Phone Murray Hill 8600 





Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co.., 
441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 

Send me a copy of “New Artistry in Radiator 
Concealment,’ showing the various models offered 
in your Radiator Cabinets. 


NYkr 414-28 
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F THor Comb 
Sler omb 1s 
Se, Se 
SJler © Deauty Cecret 


TOWSLED HAIR, all curls and curves, 
is bright and glowing—radiant. Every 
morning she carefully combs out the 
snarls and tangles and jauntily sets 
the wave with a large (9 inch) Ace 
Dressing Comb. Then, for all hours 
of the day, her Ace Pocket Comb 
keeps her hair in perfect placement, 
restoring the gloss. 

Her secret is out. Ace Hard Rubber 
Combs, because they have smooth, 
sanitary moulded teeth are a perfect 
protection against broken strands and 
injured scalp. 

Every one who conscientiously uses 
Ace Combs, may have lovely hair, too. 


ACE COMBS 


A GENUINE Ace Pocket Comb, for ex- 
ample, may be purchased at toilet 


goods and notion counters everywhere. 





HAI 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
11 Mercer St., New York, N. Y. 


The 

Ace Comb Cabinet 

is displayed at 

Toilet Goods Counter: 


evervwhere 








which Miss Moore was the subject. 
Her progress since the “Music Box” 
era has been great, and another season 
will demonstrate whether it will con- 
tinue. Miss Leonora Corona, who ob- 
viously has had a quantity of operatic 
training—some of it just as obviously 
bad training—was baffling. Her vocal 
production needs drastic revision, but 
there is about her something that can 
be turned to fine account. Her Tosca 
was not at all bad. Incidentally, a 
Tosca sung by Miss Elda Vettori on a 
Saturday night late in the season was 
so good that it deserves a more con- 
spicuous position next season. 

Miss Dreda Aves appeared chiefly 
at Sunday night concerts, showing a 
splendid voice and few peculiarities of 
emission that ought to be brought to 
terms before they become mannerisms. 
Miss Mildred Parisette and Miss 
Philine Falco contributed their services 
to minor roles, and there was a new 
contralto, Miss Margaret Bergin, who 
sang at one Sunday night concert and 
then disappeared for no known rea- 
son. The only “new” contralto to ap- 
pear in a stage performance was Mme. 
Louise Homer, whose return was only 
too brief. 


IRST place among the gentlemen 

must go to Frederick Jagel, a 
young tenor from Brooklyn by way of 
Italy, who brought with him a good 
voice, musicianship and a theatrical 
facility which one might not have ex- 
pected from so youthful an artist. 
Richard Mayr, patently long past his 
vocal peak or even some fairly good 
vocal mounds, did a worthy if almost 
voiceless Pogner and a Baron Ochs 
which looked like what the composer 
ordered. Everett Marshall came forth 
with heroic tones and a dangerous way 
of making them, and Fred Patton ap- 
parently was kept for most of the sea- 
son in the Metropolitan equivalent of 
the bull pen. The captious reader is 
reminded that this is a baseball analogy 
and not an unfriendly reference to 
Mr. Patton’s singing, which is okeh. 


ERE is the annual list of the ten 

best performances this season by 
artists who were either new to the 
company or new in the roles desig- 
nated. If anyone cares to submit a 
different honor roll, it probably will 
be printed. At any rate, here goes, 
alphabetically. I ought to note that 
Miss Fleischer and Mr. Pinza might 
appear in this summary more than 
once, but I have restricted each 
artist to only one nomination and 
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ts SCENTED 
PERFUME 


EVER will perspiration reveal its 

presence if you but use Farina’s Red 
Crest Cologne before entering the society 
of others. 

So sure is this safeguard against perspi- 
ration odor that fastidious Europe has 
depended on it ever since 1709, the year 
in which this true and original Farina 
Cologne was created. 

Women today find it a gentle astringent 
that makes lovely skin all the more exqui- 
site ...a lasting powder base that insures 
smoothness over long hours... and a gen- 
eral toilette complement with a multitude 
of uses. 

Men exult in its soothing effect after the 
shave ... they enjoy its thrilling stimulus 
after the bath . . . and they find it indis- 
pensable as a general refreshant. 

Obtainable at drug, specialty, and de- 
partment stores. Glass bottle, 4 oz., $1: 
wicker bottle, 6 oz., $1.75; 12 oz. $3; 
24 0z., $6. 

Sole Distributor for U. S. A. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 111 E. 16th St., N.Y. 


Look for the Red Crest 





RED CREST §@ 
COLOGNE: 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDEE 
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have avoided duplication of operas: 
Karin Branzell, in “Le Prophéte”; 
Editha Fleischer, in ‘“‘Hansel und 
Gretel”; Frederick Jagel, in “Madon- 
na Imperia”; Gertrude Kappel, in 
“Tristan und Isolde”; Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, in “Il Trovatore”; Ezio Pinza, 
in “Le Cog d’Or”; Rosa Ponselle, in 
“Norma”; Tullio Serafin, conducting 
“Siegfried”; Armand Tokatyan, in 
“Ta Rondine”’; Clarence Whitehill, 
in “Fidelio.” —R. A. S. 





POPULAR RECORDS 
Oo-Hoo! Fenny!—AlDs 
Here—The Sophomores 
—Miss Hanshaw and 
Miss Morton 





ANNIE BrIceE’s 

first Victor rec- 
ord did not make 
my heart stand still, 
but her second is a 
thing of beauty if 
not, as the old 
adage has it, a goy forever. It is a 
monologue yclept “Mrs. Cohen at the 
Beach,” and it is pretty nearly movlus. 
Miss Brice or her author has strung 
together some shrewdly observed talk 
in the first part, and the other side of 
the disc is marred only by a couple of 
too famous jests, at least one of: which 
was created by Harry Hershfield. The 
gags are good, but they are so cele- 
brated that they spoil the illusion which 
Miss Brice has created. 

Al Jolson’s latest—‘“‘Golden Gate” 
and “Four Walls’”—finds him in bet- 
ter vocal condition than some of his 
more recent recordings, and “‘Golden 
Gate” is one of the snappiest singing 
efforts of the past few months. Wil- 
liam F, Wirges and His Orchestra of- 
fer notable support. This relatively 
new Brunswick ensemble is worth 
watching, anyhow. The _ Singing 
Sophomores (Columbia’s pet name for 
the Messrs. Melton, James, Shaw, and 
Glenn, with Frank Black accompany- 
ing) present “Chloe,” in which Mr. 
Glenn stars, and “My Ohio Home.” 
here are several good quartets re- 
ording now, but the Sophomores or 
Revelers or whatever they happen to 
be called at the moment are still a 
good many swipes ahead of the field. 

The Perfect Records have a young 
singer named Annette Hanshaw, whose 
discs have been mentioned here occa- 
sionally and who seems to make a bet- 
ter record with every attempt. Try her 
‘Man I Love” and “When You’re 



























MARIE EARLE 
REPEATS, “BUT YOU 
DO NOT HAVE TO 
BE A WOMAN OF 
YOUR AGE” 


TIME, in its inexplicable flight, may 
leave your mysterious “you” younger 
tomorrow than yesterday. Looking 
younger next week than you did last 
year! Marie Earle, for so long a spe- 
cialist in faces, has seen this happen 
to women from all over the world. 
So she repeats, “But you do not have 
to be a woman of your age.” 

Marie Earle’s Essential Cream, her 
Cucumber Emulsion, and the Marie 
Earle lotion that is right for your 
skin make up the simple, sensible 
treatment that has everywhere en- 
deared Marie Earle to lovely women. 
For special conditions there are spe- 
cial preparations. Always the Marie 
Earle treatment is individualized. 

In the Fifth Avenue shops, Marie 
Earle preparations, cosmetics, per- 
fumes and bath accessories are sold. 
Prices are distinctly reasonable. 


The price you pay 

for a Marie Earle treatment in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Salon, or in any other Marie Earle salon, 
is no more than a good facial treatment 
would cost you in any good salon anywhere. 
Just as Marie Earle preparations are without 
any qualification the best you can buy, so are 
these treatments the finest to be had. Single 
treatments, $3.50. Series of six, $18. 


REG, U.S. PAT. OF FICE 
Established Paris, 1910 
Now at 660 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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This shows the 1oth floor arranged for one apartment 


to the floor. 14 rooms, 7 baths. Purchase price of 
$49,900 with an estimated yearly maintenance charge 


of $6,054. 


Every apartment 
views the river . 


OW, you see advertised, for the 
first time, a Yorkgate floor 

plan. Looks tempting, doesn’t it? 
... spacious, skilfully arranged 
rooms... with the river flowing 
gracefully below your windows 
...and the colorful panorama 
of Long Island clearly seen in 
the distance... May we send 
you a beautifully illustrated 
booklet describing these charm- 
ing apartments more fully? 
They will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the Fall of 1928. Over 
30 of the apartments already 
have been sold — so prompt 
action is necessary. ..... 


SUTTON, BLAGDEN & LYNCH, inc. 
631 Park Avenue New York 
3 to 15 Rooms, Purchase Prices 
from $9,500. Beautiful Triplex 
Pent House Apartment, compris- 
ing part of 15th floor, pent house, 
and library above pent house. 
15 rooms, 6 baths, $88,500. 


Entirely Co-operative 


YOR KGATE 


25 EAST END AVENUE 
FACING EAST RIVER AT 80th STREET 


Builders 
IRONS & HOOVER, Inc. 


Architects 
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With Somebody Else.” She closes 
every song with an amiable “That’s 
all,” which seems to be a trademark. 
Another lady for your inspection is 
Lillian Morton, who does “My Ohio 
Home” and “After My Laughter 
Came Tears” for Okeh. She seems to 
be something like a contralto Ruth 
Etting, but her methods are not imi- 
tative. 

The dance records for the month 
run to somewhat faster tempi than 
their predecessors, which will be a re- 
lief to phonograph owners who have 
had to turn their speed dials to the 
screeching point to obtain animation. 
There 1S a flood of “Show Boat” ma- 
terial, some of it good, some of it 
over-arranged and super-orchestrated 
to such a degree that it might be well 
to rename the piece “Show-Off Boat.” 
“Ol? Man River” seems to be par- 
ticularly difficult for the bands, most 
of whom drag it, and the Columbia 


version of Don Voorhees still holds 
first place here. Allons— 
Can’r Hetp Lovin’ Dar Man 


and MAKE BELIEvVE—Ben Bernie and 
His Orchestra. These “Show Boat”’ 
airs are the finest Bernie recordings in 
many turn-table. 
There is a new color in the scoring 


revolutions of the 


and more pulse in the tempo, and the 
vocal choruses—by Vaughn de Leath 
and “Scrappy” Lambert, respectively 
—are in character. Mr. Lambert, who 
appears to be “Scrappy” when he per- 


forms with Bernie and “Harold” 
when he works elsewhere, is becoming 
one of the best recording tenors. 
(Brunswick ) 

SUNSHINE and Back IN Your 


Own Back Yarp—Paul Whiteman 
and His Orchestra. Excellent samples 
of the Whiteman scoring and _ tech- 
nique in its more modernistic phase. 
“Back in Your Own Back Yard” 
begins like a stretch of Hindemith. 
The recording is exceptional. (Victor) 

Mary and Wuat a WonDERFUL 
WeppiInG THar Witt Be—Paul 
Ash and His Orchestra. The recom- 
mendation of another “Mary” after 
the Whiteman Victor recording may 
puzzle a few of you, but Paul Ash’s 
disc is superlative from every point of 
view. (Columbia) 

Ou Gee! Ou Joy! and Say So!— 
The Okeh Melodians. Whoever the 
Okeh Melodians may be, their “Oh 
Gee! Oh Joy!” is the best that I have 
heard. The arrangements are simple, 
but there is a rare blend of sonority 
and vivacity in these records. (Okeh) 

He Loves ano SHE Loves and 
Wuo’s Biue Now. By Mike Spe- 
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iale’s specialists and Willard Robi- 
son’s boys, respectively. Smart, lively 
dance material. (Perfect) 

ELLA CrnpErs and Let a SMILE 
Be Your UMBRELLA—Herb Wie- 
doeft and His Orchestra. Herb is a 
brother of the famous Rudy, and his 
orchestra has the familiar Wiedoeft 
mellifluousness. (Brunswick) 

I Jusr Rott Atonc and My 
\l—ELANCHOLY Baspy—All Star Or- 
chestra. Two of the best of recent 
commercial tunes, on the hoof, so to 
speak. (Victor) 

Henry’s Mave a Lapy Out oF 
Lizzie and Gee! [’m Gtap I’m 
Home—Clicquot Club Eskimos. The 
Henry affair is a stunning bit of 
comedy dance recording that maintains 
a brilliant dance rhythm. Another 
“Gee” is on the other side, and a well 
paced one. (Columbia) 

Hono.LuLu BuueEs and THE NEw 
TwistER—Miff Mole and His Little 
Molers. Had your heat this week? 
Here it is! (Okeh) 

THERE Must Be aA SILver LIn- 
Inc and On! Ya Ya—wWillard Robi- 
son and His Orchestra. This “Silver 
Lining” has a pleasant, dark orchestra- 
tion which is characteristic of all 
Robison products. Both sides make for 
activity. (Perfect) —Pop 


PLAYER PIANO DANCE ROLLS 
Whatever You Want 
LMOST every hit of recent 


months may be found on the cur- 
rent lists, but if I were owner 
of one of the three makes of player 
pianos for which these recordings are 
made, I should select: 


AMPICO 

CuHLoe. Played by Roy Bargy (as- 
sisted ). 

Ou Gee! On Joy! Played by 
Adam Carroll. 

De Luxe (WELTE) 

A Kiss BrEForE THE Dawn. 
Played by Holbrook King. 

My Onto Home. Played by How- 
ird Lutter. 

SUNSHINE. Played by Johnny John- 
son. 

Ov’ Man River. Played by Victor 
Arden. 

Dvuo-ArT 

_ Cay’r Hep Lovin’ Dar Man. 
Played by Phil Ohman. 

I Jusr Rott Atonc. Played by 
Newell Chase. 

Keep SWEEPING THE COoBWEBS 
OFF THE Moon. Played by Frank 
Milne. —Pop 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue at gth Street 


"LODE 


John McF. Howie, Jlanaging Director; Morris White, 
Owner; also hosts of Hotel White, Lexington Ave. at 
37th St.; Hotel Whitehall, Broadway at iooth St. 
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Paris, APRIL 4 
HERE is practically never a 
pause between openings now. 
Someone is always showing just 
a few new models: supposedly for 
Frenchwomen; sold to Americans as 
usual. Boulanger made three new 
evening dresses a week or so ago—a 
yellow one (important color note), a 
printed taffeta (nothing new in that), 
and a combination of chiffon and taf- 
feta. This last may be significant for 
the autumn. The line remains typical- 
ly Boulangeresque. 

As to the evening clothes worn 
about Paris, I can’t say that they trail 
on the floor as yet. They merely drip 
a little more than they did six months 
ago, flare a little more than they did 
six months ago, ruffle a little more than 
they did six months ago, and proclaim 


“The dull fawn tie’s all right for this suit, eh, Jennifer?” 
“Great Heavens, sir! Most certainly not, sir! The pale 
fawn, only, is correct.” 


ON AND OFF 


FEMININE 


in general that femininity is no longer 
a myth and a rumor. Black and white 
remain prevalent, but European wom- 
en have so many jewels that they are 
almost forced to wear these colors to 
show off their worldly success. What- 
ever the reason, black and white is still 
the thing for Cannes and the earliest 
spring places. The rest are printed, 
as I said before, with either white or 
dark backgrounds prevailing. Out of 
the mélée of colors shown, the greeny- 
yellow and yellow-green shades, like 
lettuce and chartreuse, have emerged 
triumphant. 

I was playing around Worth’s the 
other day and was quite impressed by 
the clothes there, the more so because 
department store buyers don’t rush 
them with the enthusiasm they bestow 
on Patou or Chanel. Worth has some 
exceedingly good-looking things, espe- 
cially in the way of sports clothes and 
evening dresses. The outdoor girl can 
always put on her Patou sweater-and- 
skirt uniform and be smartly clothed, 
but the spectator is allowed more va- 
riety, and this Worth provides. Those 
who like unusual materials worked 
into jumpers with a little, though not 
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THE AVENUE 
FASHIONS 


too much, wool embroidery on them; 
those who like short capes over their 
shoulders when they watch the tennis, 
might well look at Worth’s outfits. He 
has made a number of short or three- 
quarter length capes, and I like them. 

This designer has always main- 
tained the reputation of dressing 
Mother smartly, but I think he goes 
beyond that. Daughters have assumed 
an importance that Worth has not ig- 
nored, and rich and harassed young 
women might take consolation in the 
fact that most of his things will not 
be shown in New York for $49.50 by 
the time they get them home. 

As for his evening clothes, there are 
some very fine taffetas which have a 
special line that does not copy Bou- 
langer. At times there is a tendency 
to put too many flowers on the waists 
and shoulders, but a few snips of the 
scissors will fix that. 

A new scarf for sports wear was 
brought to life during my visit—a 
long, straight, crépe de Chine thing, 
blue in the centre with the white ends 
stitched on by a sort of wavy galloon. 
The scarf is held together by a slide 
of the material which makes it possible 
to draw it tight about 
the neck or wrist with- 
out too much effort. 

About hats: every- 
where they are turning 
to the inevitable summer 
cloche effect, varying it 
this time by brims that 
turn up in the front 
with one side drooping 
down and the other flar- 
ing out. Nice. Crowns 
are as low and as tight 
as ever. 

Patou’s mid-season 
fst) opening produced some 
grand black satin dinner 
dresses in which he com- 
bined the straight line so 
tenderly cherished with 
a bit of flare provided by 
a satin bow or ruffle 
about the waist. All of 
his models were longer 
this time, including 
afternoon things as un- 
even in hem-line as eve- 
ning clothes. There 
were something like one 
hundred thousand print- 
ed crépe de Chine mod- 
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The neckpiece that gives elegance to the simplest tailleur. «+» The coat that takes the eye at sports events. « The 
coat for town, smartly distinguished... created in Paris and manufactured in our Fifth Avenue establishment. 


~bvillon Iréres 


Established 1723 


FIFTH AVENUE af 5370 Street NEW YORK, 
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SHOES 


AS DIVINELY FRENCH AS THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE 


If you are only a 
99% American 
you know that a 
French last is pre- 
eminent among 
smart shoes. 








=\< 





The smartest shoes 
in town can be 
purchased at 
French 
Bootery 
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Fresh as the flowers 


The new Stetsons, smartly 
blocked, await the man whose 
careful taste gently urges him 
to keep pace with Spring. In 
the newest shapes and shades. 


Where fine hats are sold. 


O HN B. 
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els with skirts adorned by circular, 
pleated, or gathered ruffles. 

Black, beige, and lettuce green, 
with eggshell for evening models, 
were a repetition of the February 
colors. 

Just another month and we will b 
able to start reporting on the advanc 
autumn things. Isn’t this fashion busi- 
ness ridiculous? —PaRIsITE 


AND IN NEW YORK— 
” all the bangles, knickknacks, din- 


guses, whatnots, and whichevers 
that I have viewed in the past week 
(and you are going to hear about them, 
make no mistake about that!) were 
put in one place, the resultant heap 
would be about as high and as cos- 
mically important as the pinkest palaz- 
zo in Palm Beach. You can perfectly 
well maintain your reputation of being 
the best-dressed woman in East Sixty- 
sixth Street without reading another 
word, so, when the Collection Depart- 
ments come whining to your door, 
don’t say I didn’t warn you. New, 
amusing, and not in the least vital is 
my masterly summing up of the situa- 
tion. But it is the spring, tra-la, and 
our bigger and better shops are gam- 
bolling like woolly lambkins. 

First of all, you might leap about 
on Lord & Taylor’s first floor. All 
kinds of new jewelry, new handbags, 
new scarves, and other accessories are 
on display to bring out that old money- 
spending rash again. 

Now then, the jewelry. You will 
find Chanel’s triangular crystals, fitted 
together to make pendants and earrings 
and pins and much more refined, to 
my mind, than those displayed last 
year. Louiseboulanger is emphasizing 
(blondes take note) pale blues and 
baby pinks and soft greens with her 
flowered chiffons, displaying these col- 
ors chiefly in necklaces of twisted tin) 
beads. Vionnet offers some really swell 
bracelets, bands an inch wide of red 
enamel with modernistic gold and sil- 
ver motifs applied on them. Grand 
with that severe tailored suit. No- 
witsky, amusing as usual, has finally 
solved the problem of what to wear 
with the lounging pajama by suspend- 
ing a three-inch chunk of bright yel- 
low substance on a cord, and finishing 
the entire thing off with a tassel. T! 
is also possible with trailing negligees 
in plain color, though it would be too 
awful on the street. There are lots 


of carved stones, which are really ver\ 
smart, watermelon carving being pre- 
dominant. 


This appears on necklaces 
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of semiprecious and semi-semiprecious 
stones in dull rich colors. The newest 
vold chokers are composed of flat discs, 
used like those on a Hawaiian /ei, in- 
terspersed with cylindrical beads. And 
there are some new versions of the 


glittering shoulder-pin for evening, 


made of rhinestones combined with 
crystal or colored stones in the likeness 
of flower baskets. These are very in- 
expensive versions of a mania in the 
diamond field, and _ should solve 
that plain-black-dinner-dress problem 
nicely. 

Aside from these, there are lots of 
handbags of Rodier fabrics, notably 
kashas and other soft wools in beiges 
and soft colors with printed designs. 
Scarves to match are available. Patou 
brought forth a hand-laced envelope 
bag for sports in gazelda, which looks 
like a particularly soft and furry suede. 
He is also responsible for another cutie 
for daytime in town—a small oval 
with a cabochon in the centre that 
opens like an envelope bag. 

Scarves, for those who can take 
them or leave them, may consist of a 
square of the softest possible taffeta, 
fringed on the edges. These, either 
plain or in checked or plaid designs, 
come in every possible color and are 
to be found in hordes at Lord & 
Taylor. 

There are lots of belts, the best of 
them emphasizing morocco or other 
slick leathers, in very narrow or widish 
size, and having very simple metal 
buckles or gold button fastenings. 

You might also be agog to note that 
Chanel has a new bracelet for. tweeds 
that consists almost entirely of wooden 
triangles attached solidly to a narrow 
gold bracelet, forming an ornament an 


inch and a half wide. 


F it is flowered lingerie you are 

after, Best & Company have some 
particularly nice sets, inexpensive 
though imported, of crépe de Chine or 
Ninon dotted with tiny, quaintish flow- 
er patterns. The fabrics are too adora- 
ble, and the cut of the lingerie simple. 
here are nightgowns, straight and 
V-necked, brassieres, and panties with 
a yoke in front (for slimth) and elas- 
tic in back (for convenience in getting 
in and out). Many are on hand now, 
with French labels and everything, and 
more are arriving all the time. For 
‘ootoo evening wear, you will find 
copies of Paquin’s contribution to the 
dackless-lingerie mode, consisting of a 
dackless lace brassiere and panties with 
circular pieces of lace at the side so 
‘arge as to compose practically the en- 
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DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 
a 

















































Now that the links are open and 


the out-of-doors season is at hand 








cee this three-piece Dobbs 
Costume of Honeycomb Knitted 
Wool should be in every well- 


appointed wardrobe, for it is as 





practical as it is charming ! The 


colors are Arden green, white, 


sand, rose, maize and blue. The \ 
\ 
price is \ y} 
THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS \ 








The Dobbs Hat is one of the Dobbs 


quality light weight Felts at 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


Dobbs Prices modestly reflect the quality 
of Dobbs Merchandise 


DOBBS 
FIFTH AVENUE at50* 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 




















Complexions 
and Costumes 


A costume is 
as successful 
as the com- 
plexion ac- 
compan ying 
it. Which ex- 
plains the un- 
swerving 
faith of all 
smart world- 
lings, in the 








Cult of Rubinstein. 


Through her Valaze Beauty Treat- 
ments and Preparations, HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN, the most distin- 
guished beauty scientist of our day, 
provides modern women with 
sane and speedy means of achiev- 
ing a complexion success—not to 
mention the other successes this 
one begets! 


And for an absolute triumph of beauty’s 
ensemble, hair, hands and figure, as 
well as the face, visit the exotically 
luxurious new MAISON DE BEAUTE 


VALAZE. 
CUBIST 


Helena Rubinstein’s 
latest lipstick sensation 


A lipstick typically Rubinstein in a 
case most smartly modern, and straight 
from Paris! Three enchanting tints: 
Red Raspberry (medium and_ light), 
universally flattering, and Red Gera- 
nium, perfect for blondes in the day- 
time and for everybody in the evening. 
Each in a Black or Golden oblong, 
suitable to every costume and every 
occasion from dawn to dawn! 1.00. 


Valaze Water Lily Make-up 


-—-contains the youth-renewing 
essence of water lily buds. 


Water Lily Powder—exquisitely fine 
and clingy. Novena (for dry skins), 
Complexion (for normal and oily 
skins), 1.50. Water Lily Lipstick— 
two enchanting shades: Red Ruby 
(medium), Red Cardinal, 1.25. In 
Chinese Red, Jade Green or Jet Black 
case, to match compacts. Double com- 
pact, 2.50; Golden, 3.00. Single Com- 
pact, 2.00; Golden, 2.50. 


Rubinstein-Mordkin Rhythmics 


— delightful, aesthetic exercises, which 
induce symmetry and grace, reducing 
or increasing weight according to the 
individual requirement. Under the per- 
sonal direction of Mordkin, former 
Master of the Imperial Russian Ballet. 
An exclusive feature of the New York 
Maison de Beaute Valaze. 


Noland RibinFlain 


PARIS LONDON 
8 East 57th Street, New York 
Telephone for Appointment—Plaza 7572 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 
DETROIT NEWARK 


tire garment. Continuations of the 
narrow shoulder straps connect the 
two in back. 

There are some felt handbags, emi- 
nently practical, inexpensive, and 
available in a wide range of colors. 
These are a small pouch type with a 
marcasite clasp and a malachite ring 
to hold them. Chanel inspired a set 
here of handbag, belt, and scarf to 
match in a black or navy polka-dotted 
silk, for those who must have sets at 
any cost. Children who are cultivating 
this taste, also, may have all kinds of 
belts and hatbands to match. And, for 
children of the luxurious, there are 
copies of a Molyneux dress for chil- 
dren from two to six—a short, straight 
little frock of finely pleated satin, 
stitched flat in various designs around 
the oval neckline to form a yoke. 

There are 
dresses of white crépe de Chine for 
trying 
adorned with pleated ruffles ascending 
irregularly on the skirts, some of the 
rufes being edged with red or blue 
stuff. A_ little 
dresses, though I doubt not they will 
be used for same. 
tractive. 


also several sleeveless 


those fourteen-year-olders, 


elaborate for tennis 


In any case, at- 


— full well that many of 
you have been looking all over 
town in absolute desperation for ten- 
nis dresses that have a low-cut décol- 
létage in back. Franklin Simon has 
one of these in crépe de Chine, which 
they showed me with a slight twinkle 
in the eye, so at last you know where 
to get it. Don’t, however, say that I 
turned handsprings about your taste. 
The idea of having accessories in sets 
appears here in belts, bags, and hats, 
no less, of that supple striped canvas 
everyone is using for summer sports 
belts. 

And, just to give this column a 
sturdy, practical tone and to kid my- 
self that both my feet are on the 
ground, older women should look at 
one of the new Wendell gowns. This 
consists of a polka-dotted silk dress 
with a simple straight coat, completely 
reversible, of plain crépe, lined with 
the polka-dot—or polka-dot lined with 
plain crépe, if you want to look at it 
that way. The price, $39.50. 

And, as a further proof that both 
feet are on the ground, I offer you a 
discovery that, for a wonder, costs just 
exactly nothing. I only wish that I 
could claim it as an original idea of 
mine, but the fact remains that it must 
be credited elsewhere. Ladies, try 
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She sighed 
for shoes 
that would 
devastate the 
indifference 
of people’s 


glances... 


. - She sighed 
not in vain. 
for Vanity 
Customode 
Footwear 
came into 
her life! 


Audaciously 








chic and in 
all the 
bewitching 


new models: 
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ustomode Shoes 
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(intentionally) in the evening. Don’t 
ask me why, but they look twice as thin 
that way at any time, and, at night, 
the slight roughness at the seam is not 
visible. I imagine the reason for the 
effect is that the pebblier weave on the 
wrong side of the stocking makes it 
less shiny. At any rate, it is flattering 
to the stocking, and immensely flat- 
tering to the legs. See for yourselves. 
Or maybe it isn’t a new hunch after 


all. —L. L. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 
The Moderns Discover 
Pianos—General Hoopla 


NE day last 
fall I found 
myself confronted 
without warning by 
a modernist refrig- 
erator, and I went 
home telling myself 
firmly that now 
simply everything that could happen 
had happened; there wasn’t anything 
left. 

I was wrong. I forgot pianos. 

Believe it or not, there is about to 
burst on a startled world a new move- 
ment involving the absolute moderni- 
zation of pianos, grand and upright. 
Personally, I don’t care what anybody 
does to an upright piano—you can’t 
make it any worse anyhow—but I do 
feel a shy and probably unfounded 
reverence for the grand. If I weren’t 
so curious as to how it will turn out, I 
could wish that they would leave this 
classic alone. Although what a normal 
haby-grand piano would look like in 
one of the Lord & Taylor rooms is 
something else again. 

No less a trio than Lee Simonson, 
Helen Dryden, and Steichen, the 
photographer, are intimately concerned 
in designing the cases. Materials will 
e aluminum, cork, leather, imitation 
marble, or almost anything; designs 
be modelled after the modern sky- 
iper; legs to be replaced by an elab- 
rate scheme of metal supports in- 
spired, I doubt not, by the girder-work 
n bridges (and then what will street- 
corner wits do for a simile? ). 

Finished models are on display at 
this moment at Hardman, Peck & 
Company, 433 Fifth Avenue. I urge 
‘vervone to dash over immediately and 
then try to avoid the stampede. 
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\ HOPPING Nore: Marian Wright, 
\ Inc., 43 West Forty-ninth Street, 
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MENS OUTFITTERS 


Overlooked once too often by ‘‘Raglan,”’ 
the Lion and the Griffon patiently tell 
about their own sumptuous accessories: 


Good-looking pajamas of polka dot design 


The English-fold tie—unlined, so that 
it won’t crease 


New shirts in pastel shades of Oxford, 
with or without collars 


A very smart bathrobe in maroon flannel, 
piped in white 


Formal afternoon rig-out of Oxford Grey jacket 
and striped worsted trousers 


Russian cord shirts with plain colour bodies, 
made in France 


An English topcoat in an elusive shade of gray 
English Bowlers and English shoes—what! 


And men’s suits—such woolens, 
and all De Pinna-made 


These—and much, much more 
to ke seen and had at 





DE PINNA 


Importers and Outfitters 
5th Avenue at 52nd Street 









































Chic—new nacre straw sailor—one 
of the many which have created such 
popularity for Milgrim hats —they 
do express the wearer’s personality. 





























SPRINGTIME 
COSTUMES 
for LITTLE FOLK 


Smart hand-made Spring apparel 
for girls up to nine and boys up to 
three. Executed by the well-known 
needle woman of New Orleans. 





Negligees 
Lingerie 
Pillows 


Layettes of exquisite delicacy 


MISS L. BROGAN, INC. 


of New Orleans 


27 East 54th Street, N. Y. C. 
Chicago Palm Beach 




















WYNNE 
FERGUSON 


Eminent Bridge Authority and 
Author 


in association with 


Julia Dunne and 
Wm. M. Browne 
announce the opening of an 
AUCTION and CONTRACT 
BRIDGE STUDIO 
55 East 60th Street Regent 5890 
Private and class lessons daily. Special 
course for teachers. Wynne Ferguson 


Teacher's Certificate qualifies you to teach 
Bridge in any community. 


Practice Games Every Afternoon and 
Evening Under the Active Supervision 


of the Staff 
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which I was moved to public and un- 
refined acclamation. A vanity stand, 
my friends, is something no apartment 
can afford to be without if its bath and 
dressing-rooms are combined in one, 
or if, perhaps, it is a one-room affair 
with an alcove aft for dressing pur- 
poses, or some such informal arrange- 
ment. 

This particular piece is a small 
wooden table base with removable mir- 
rored dressing-table box set into the top 
and an enclosed shelf space immediate- 
ly beneath. You can have this painted 
in colors or covered in a divine lizard- 
skin paper, shellacked; or in checked 
or lattice paper with a flower print— 
practically anything you want. The 
box has compartments for every dress- 
ing-table commodity and is glass lined; 
its lid opens back to reveal a large mir- 
ror set on the under side; the shelf 
below is planned for tall bottles and 
jars; a low stool slides beneath when 
not in use. It all takes about a square 
foot of floor space, and you can have 
a tin waste basket to match if you 
like. When you go away for a week- 
end, you simply pick up the box with 
all your toilet things in it and depart. 
Take my word as a girl with her way 
to make in the world—this is one of 
those rare and pleasant furniture econ- 
omies that no one will ever suspect. 

Shoe cabinets here are done in 
sturdy wood, painted inside and out or 
else painted within and covered in 
paper. Each accommodates eight pairs 
of shoes, has a hinged door with full- 
length mirror inside or out, and costs 
all of $30. Separate dressing-table 
boxes are covered with some of the 
most intriguing papers I have ever seen 
—screens, small boxes, and waste 
baskets match or contrast, as preferred. 
All these things have a way of looking 
unobtrusively expensive and luxurious 
without making you spend a year’s 
salary in one lump. 


DON’T know why electric clocks 

are so hard to track down. Two 
models of the kind called Sangamo 
have now turned up at W. & J. Sloane 
(Forty-seventh and Fifth). Sangamo 
electric clocks, just in case you haven't 
heard, run in a superior manner on the 
house current, and are said to spoil 
their owners entirely, of so faultless 
an efficiency is their operation. 

The two at Sloane’s are wall clocks 
in the colonial manner—one with 
naive insets under glass showing 
likeness of the Father of Our Country) 
and views of Mount Vernon in colors. 
Don’t confuse this sort of thing with 
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the pointless modernization in design 
of candlesticks and door knockers. 


N Y mail-box has yielded up many 
| a strange tid-bit, but never one 
so weird as the square of stitched and 
hair-padded burlap which subsequent 
literature has identified as a piece of 
Axiom carpet lining. The peculiar 
advantage of this, the pamphlets say, 
is that it simply cannot pack. I have 
walked firmly on my piece at regular 
intervals, daily, and it does really seem 
superior. 


HY doesn’t some enterprising 

young inventor bend his genius 
to the development of a book-rack for 
bathtubs? This has been milling 
around in my mind for a long time, 
and while the discovery that Benjamin 
Franklin thought of it first was some- 
what discouraging, still I feel the idea 
has shining possibilities. 


T Maison de Linge, 844 Madison 
Avenue: Comfortables and 
spreads such as no lady with a country 
house on her hands could possibly re- 
sist. Quilts are in cotton prints with 
tiny sprigged designs—lamb’s-wool 
filled, practically featherweight, and 
beautifully quilted by hand. The edges 
are deeply scalloped and bound, quilts 
in dark blue having an orange border; 
in yellow, a blue or red border, etc. 
Spreads have appliqué designs in what 
I can only describe as modernized 
colonial, with amusing pillows to 
match. 


OU should know, also, that 

McCutcheon has imported further 
Liberty products, this time in Tudric 
pewter, which is inexpensive, does 
not tarnish as you gaze upon it, and 
comes in nice designs. . . . Ampico is 
again calling attention to a five- 
foot baby grand with reproducing at- 
tachment, priced no higher than an 
average piano of the same size and 
style, and named Symphonique. . . . 
Lord & Taylor have a new decorating 
service involving the filling out of a 
measurement chart and the delivery in 
two weeks’ time of completed hang- 
ings for spring windows. . . . Macy’s 
closet equipment department is a sim- 
ple joy; and, what is more, it has 
the first amusing tie-rack gadget these 
eyes have seen—a wrought-iron arrow 
swinging out from an almost invisible 
wall socket. . . . Kohler of Kohler 
‘ifth Avenue just below Fifty- 
nth) is still drawing crowds to its 
windows full of pink, green, and yel- 


L UXURIOUS scarves, 
in the most advance spirit 
for spring and summer, 
faultlessly styled by our 
Parisian Commissionaire, 
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priced just as low today 
as most furs of equal quality 
will be priced elsewhere dur- 
ing the period of so called 
“summer sales.” 


Frieda Inescort, leading lady, in Escape 
Photograph by Nicholas Muray 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 WEST 42nd St., NEW YORK 





‘ESTABLISHED 1862 


STILL UNDER SAME OWNERSHIP 
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home decoration 


NOW about this modern decor- 
This trend, as it 
were. Fullof dynamite, you know. 


ative business. 


Quite all right to go expression- 
istic in the matter of something, 
say, For A Man’s Room. A cute 
little green elephant, for example. 
Or a wienerwurstliche what-is-it 
to go right in the center of that 
bare marble mantle. 


But when we come to wall pa- 
per! It dominates the room, as 
the advertisements say. And it 
usually goes on to stay a while— 
at least Thibaut paper does. Of 
course, it can be modern— and 
no doubt it should be. 


And yet, and yet! A word of 
caution. Wall paper can be mod- 
ern without being bizarre. The 
saving grace of the Thibaut “De- 
signs of Today” may insure 
against regrets, qualms, unkind 
cuts from relatives. 


Ask your decorator— then see 
these sanely modern motifs at the 
establishment of Richard E. Thi- 
baut, Inc., 24 West 40th Street, 
(right across from Bryant Park.) 
There are branches at 44 DeKalb 
Avenue, Brooklyn, 485 Willis 
Avenue, The Bronx, and at 165 
Washington Street, Newark. 


Thibaut 


wall papers 
and draperies 




















low bathtubs, one of which is very 
nice. . ... The Women Decorators’ 
Club of New York announces its sec- 
ond annual exposition—Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, April 2 to April 14. 
It is rumored there may not be a sin- 
gle modernist room shown, which 
after all may turn out to be a relief. 

Buchwalter, 747 Madison, is 
showing a series of mirrored cache- 
pots (when I am whimsical I call 
jardiniéres “‘cache-pots”) in several 
sizes and shapes, the smallest being a 
pair of squarish feeling, and the 
largest an enormous tall vase not to be 
mentioned in less sonorous a term than 
handsome, or imposing. These are per- 
fect for boudoir use. Finally, 
Jones & Erwin, 729 Madison, have 
some very special shells, large and 
beautiful—Victorian or ultra-modern, 
depending on the eye of the beholder 
—to be used as bowls or vases or ash- 
trays on table or mantel, or else piled 
up in some architectural feature; as 
new as possible and lots of fun. 


—B. B. 
e 
FROM A TO Z 
She knew her husband—oh, from 
A to in 
And she could tell you that he hated 
rice, 


Radios and motor trips and tea, 
And women who were plain, but very 
nice. 


She’d itemize most fluently his likes, 

Cézanne, and Charlie Chaplin, and 
Ravel, 

Bananas, Dostoievsky, Lucky Strikes— 

After ten years she ought to know 
him well. 


From A to Z she knew him—soup to 


nuts, 

Her knowledge of externals was com- 
plete, 

Without a shadow, with no ifs and 
buts, 

And with no inkling of their joint 
defeat. 


—RutH Fircu BartTvetr 
» 


“Mayor Walker Sees Education of 
Parents as One of the City’s Most Vital 
Problems.” Well, there’s something to 
be said also for the education of May- 
ors.—Evening Post, Monday. 

“Mayor Walker Sees Education of 
Parents as One of the City’s Most Vi- 
tal Problems.” Well, there’s something 
to be said also for the education of 
Mayors.—Evening Post, Thursday. 


Personally, we can hardly wait for 
tomorrow, 
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SYWWANK.. 
more thana 
collar-pin 


WHAT is a collar-pin— if not a 
safety-pin in disguise? Collar- 
pins have never been more 
than makeshifts! They put 
holes in collars. They jab 
necks. And millions of men 
have refused to use them— 
have preferred to wear soft 
collars untidily. Unfastened. 

Swank has all the smartness 
of a collar-pin. It doesn’t pin 
collars, but holds them trimly, 
firmly, securely. Swank means 
more comfort and less loss of 
time and temper for well- 
dressed meneverywhere! Made 
in gold-filled and solid gold. 
In plain and engraved de- 
signs. Priced from 50c to $5, 
at your jeweler’s or men’s 
shop. The Baer & Wilde Co., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


SWAN K 


TRADE MARK 


looks like a pin, but isn’t 








Kum-a-part Cuff Buttons are helping 

10,000,000 men to dress smartly 5 

well as informally. They’re the neat- 

est, quickest, most convenient cuff 
buttons there are! 


PUVUVVUVVUVUVUVUUUYY TT. — 
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THE SKY LINE 


Glass Houses, Houses 
Like Golf Balls, and 


Some on Wheels 


GREAT many 

New York 
business men will 
soon be living in 
glass houses, ac- 
cording to the well 
press-noticed plans 
of Messrs. Buchman & Kahn, who 
have designed what promises to be an 
unusually interesting skyscraper for 
the southeast corner of Fifth Avenue 
ind Twenty-ninth Street. The area 
to be occupied is one hundred feet on 
the avenue by one hundred and sixty 
on the side street, and the height will 
be twenty-five stories. Above the first 
setback, we are told, “the building 
will appear like a structure of glass, 
through an original arrangement of 
materials and blending of colors.” 
We are also promised a monumental 
entrance which will be “entirely new 
in idea, with a novel and beautiful 
lighting scheme.” 

We have noticed enough of the 
work of this firm to feel sure that this 
new enterprise will include many 
laudable features. ‘Their big design 
at No. 2 Park Avenue, with its in- 
teresting use of polychrome terra cot- 
ta, has already been reviewed in this 
department, as has their Furniture 
Exchange with its vigorous, almost 
barbaric detail. They will probably 
do something to make us sit up and 
take notice. 

The builders of the new building, 
Starrett Brothers, are out for a rec- 
ord, as it is planned to complete the 
structure by November 1. This is an 
‘mazing speed schedule for an under- 
taking of this size and that it is con- 
sidered at all possible is a remarkable 
instance of the efficiency of American 
building methods. But we must not 

too puffed up nor consider that in 
ur glass office buildings we have any 
monopoly on originality. 








Word comes to us that a spherical 
ty, made up of huge, ball-shaped 
uildings resting on narrow bases, thus 
normously increasing street space and 
lving the traffic problem, is the vision 
Dr. Peter Birkenholz, a German 
‘fessor of architecture. A building 

' this type is to be exhibited this sum- 
r at the Dresden Fair. The pro- 


tessor’s spherical design is said to look 


like nothing so much as a teed-up golf 
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What “Open Stock”’ 
Means to the Hostess 


8 Boe pws phrases coined in the rush 
of business usually ring cold to the 
feminine heart. Yet “open stock” is one 
that has become the common property of 
hostesses who have acquired the habit of 
° dealing at Plummer’s. For the benefit of = 
} those who may not know, an “open stock” 
pattern in china or glass is one that can 
te had in any number of pieces desired. 
In other words, a broken plate, a cup or 
saucer is replaced at once, without delay 
or fuss. The “open stock” patterns here 
are in abundance—just one of many rea- 
sons why Plummer’s has earned the praise 
and patronage of the hostess. 





An open stock pattern is shown above in English Cauldon 
Queensware. Its pattern entails a border of rich Persian 
Coloring in a Conventional yet pleasing design. Dinner 

Plates are marked at $14 per dozen; Teacups and Saucers . a 
at $14.50 per dozen (NY-5876). m\ 






—stlels Ne 


An efficient Mail Order Department is maintained 
for those who cannot call in person. 


Hin PLUMMER 6G.att 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn , 
36 Pratr STREET 


954 CHapeL. STREET 
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three first prizes 
for the jean 
permanent! 


the softest, most 
natural - looking perma 
nent wave among the one 
hundred twenty-six re- 
cently entered in the con- 
test at the waldorf! 


but then the judges only 
confirmed the opinion of 
hundreds of lovely ladies 
who for years have been 
getting their becoming 
waves at jean’s. 


suppose you join them! 
phone for an appoint- 
ment. 


G. JEAN 


prize winning jean permanent wave. 


30 west 58 street 
plaza 4082 




















LSPHollanver Co 


552 Fifth Avenue 


SMALL SIZE DRESSES 


OVELY dresses 


in the smaller 






sizes, 14, 16, 18 — for 
Sport, for Townwear 
—for the Evening. 
The prices will be 
found to be very mod- 
erate. 


MISSES’ DEPARTMENT 
Second Floor 
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ball, the tee or base, some fifty feet 
across, being given up to entrances, 
elevators, and shops, while the bal! 
itself will house offices, restaurants, 
residences, and, naturally, ball-rooms. 

Also, a Frenchman has built a num- 
ber of country houses, set on turn- 
tables so that the occupants are able to 
have the sun in any room they choose. 
So, as I say, it will be seen that other 
nations are running us hard in the 
field of architectural novelties. 


HE huge New York Life Build- 

ing on the site of old Madison 
Square Garden is just about topped 
out; though, at this writing, the ter- 
minating steelwork of the central 
tower is stild sketched against the sky 
in bold girders and beams. It is an 
impressive mass of masonry, and it is 
quite unusual today to see stone used 
throughout in a building of this tre- 
mendous size. I am not quite sure in 
my own mind that this luxury is en- 
tirely successful from an artistic point 
of view. There is something heavy 
about the use of this material at such 
heights. Nevertheless, as stone, it is 
beautifully varied in color. 

The most impressive view of the 
building is from the centre of Madi- 
son Square, where it towers over the 
low structures on the east side of the 
Park in fine fashion. I recommend 
seeing it now, before another high 
building shoots up to blot it out and 
to annihilate the old Democratic Club 
and the rather pleasant little Appel- 
late Court House with its ridiculous 
adornment of mortuary statuary. 

The designer of the New York 
Life Building, Cass Gilbert, has been 
unwilling to be entirely modern, cling- 
ing to reminiscences of Blois and 
Tours in such details as balconies and 
gargoyles. All this, however, is vigor- 
ous and picturesque, and the perfectly 
balanced masses of the symmetrical 
design soar upward with fine spirit. It 
impressed me, oddly, with all its mod- 
ernity of parapet walls, as still being 
just a little old-fashioned, which 1s 
perhaps the true expression of the sen- 
timents of our elder practitioners who 
feel that they must welcome the new 
yet can not quite abandon the old. 


F you are cruising down upper Fifth 

Avenue, pause for a moment and 
glance at the fascinating steelwork 
which outlines the future synagog 


T 


of the Congregation Emanu-El. |t 
stands on the corner of Sixty-fifth 
Street, a sturdy steel skeleton, suggest- 
ing in its arched upper-work some 


\T 
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the rotogravures of the interior of 
creat dirigibles. It suggests, too, a 
creat inverted ship and is altogether 
thrilling. 

It is always interesting to attempt to 
translate these huge preliminary out- 
lines into terms of stone and brick 
which will be the completed design. I 
should say that this temple would be 
Byzantine, which is not a very daring 
cuess considering the character of its 
uses. The triangular trusses under the 
roof follow the lines of the early 
Italian wood construction, which gives 
the decorator a chance for much tricky 
color. 

A number of new churches are in 
this interesting state of semi-comple- 
tion, among others the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, further up the Avenue, 
at Ninetieth Street; and, at the upper 
end of Riverside Drive, in a magnifi- 
cent location, the new Baptist church 
over which Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick will preside. At a later date I 
shall make a broad-minded and pious 
pilgrimage to all these denominational 
centres and report more fully on their 
architectural virtues. © —T-SQuarE 


LINES PRECIPITATED 
BY SPRING FEVER 
CAUGHT ON PIER 54 


NOT TO MENTION 
PIERS 7 TO 97 INCLUSIVE 


Oh, I should like to get away 

To foreign continents, and stay 

A month or two, and sniff the air 
On exhibition over there. 


I'd even settle for a trip 

On some domesticated ship 

That saunters to Bermuda, then 

Turns round and saunters back again. 

And just a country weekend would 

Do nicely if I only could 

Get off on Saturday by one 

Instead of at the set of sun. 

Such joys were never meant for me;— 

The only spring activity 

[ ever get a chance to know 

Is seeing other people go. 
—MarGareET FIsHBACK 


While away a pleasant hour dancing 
your favorite steps in a cozy studio with 
young Californian, returned from Lon- 
don, Paris, Monte Carlo, Argentine, 
“alm Beach, and other interesting places. 
—Invitation from Gloria Cromwell’s 
Dance Studio. 


An hour? 


A lifetime! 



















igarettes “ 
hold no more sur- % 





prises for you— 


“Well, there goes my last 
Ld f? 
cigarette! 
‘: 


you’ve smoked all ' 
“If you really mean it, 
& why not begin smoking 


brands and know ee 


them well... But 
..try Medalist 
*CIGAR-ETTES! Here, 


All Tobacco 
.-..No Paper 


indeed, is balm for 
jaded tastes and 
joy for keen ones! 
For here is a lux- 
ury blend of three 
of the world’s fin- 
est, mildest, most 
expensive tobac- 
cos—tobaccos rich 
in aroma, lavish 
in the pleasure 


they bestow! 


% TRADE-MARK 





E. A. KLINE & CO., Makers 152 WEST 42nd Sr. NEW YORK 
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Spring 
WARDROB 


by 
buying it 
at Maxon’s 


ee 


No«twoealike 
Original Models 
exclusively. 
That's why they 
are Half. Priced. 





THE FROCKS: 
HalfePriced $17 to $139 
THE COATS: 
Halt»Priced $49 to $189 


BJomFonGo sGonqonye Gon qonge sonore “Goons 





Folder on Request 


MAXON 
Model Gowns 
11 East 36th a... New York 
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No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 


with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 

PARIS ROME 


LONDON CAIRO 








THE ART 
GALLERIES 


The Somewhat Different 
Americans 


E rather sus- 

pect a canny 
purpose on the part 
m of those artists who 
s forego the crowded 
) part of the year and 
show their _ stuff 
when the hue and 
cry is diminished. ‘They know that 
the folks who really like art will come 
at any time or any season. ‘These 
spring weeks give them more atten- 
tion; and sometimes they deserve it. 

Take the case of Joseph Stella, just 
back from two years in Italy. He 
missed a year’s showing in this city and 
we are all better for the change. Stel- 
la has all the romantic accessories of 
a legendary artist. He has starved in 
his barn and has fought to keep body 
and soul together to buy his tube of 
paint. This was complicated somewhat 
by his need for an extra amount of 
food and an extra amount of paint. 
Stella, as we know him, had his three 
phases: the first, a gifted, inspirational 
finding of his genius; the second a 
rather too stylized formula of the 
primary colors used for two-dimen- 
sional purposes; and now this last 
phase which seems the mature fruition 
of all that he has learned and felt. 

In “Purissima,” we have about the 
last of the second movement. It is 
that highly decorative panel school of 
ladies, birds, and flowers. There 
should be a place for Stella decoration 
in modern architecture but Americans 
haven’t awakened to that yet. But 
even in “Purissima,” Stella has begun 
to lose some of that cold precision 
that somehow disrupted the original in- 
tent of painting with the primaries. 
He has here begun to lean toward the 
softer treatment and the hues that fall 
between the sacred red, yellow, and 
blue. 

We found by far the most delight 
in the little studies. There is an un- 
usual arrangement of flowers on a 
wall, called, we believe, “Neapolitan 
Song.” It is about everything the 
teachers say can’t be done in a pic- 
ture. But there it is, to us of more 
spirit and lasting aesthetic quality than 
all the pictures hung cheek by jowl in 
the Vanderbilt room of the Academy. 
The two little notes called “Land- 
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“She 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


Offers you a Park 
Avenue residence 
with freedom from 
household cares and 
servant problems... 
and gives you every- 
thing your own home 
can give you... plus 
the gratifying knowl- 
edge that someone 
else is doing the 
worrying. 


Large or small 
apartments... spa- 
cious closets... room 
service on each floor. 


The finest cuisine 
in New York. 


Especially attrac- 
tive rates for perma- 
nent guests. 











LAND 
CRUISES 


through 
ENGLAND 


The most remarkable development 
in European travel. Six specially 
planned Land Cruises touring the 
enchanted Wye Valley, Malvern 
Hills, Shakespeare Land, Devon, 
the Hardy and Lorna Doone coun- 
try, Wales, Cornwall. 

First class throughout, with lux- 
urious motor coaches, select hotels 
and reputedly comfortable Great 
Western Railway trains. 


Approximately $10 per day 
everything included 

Leave London on Mondays from 

June to September. Six day land 


cruise $62. Thirteen day land cruise 

$129—everthing included, no extras. 

If you would like to know how to study Britain 
intimately, leisurely, economically, 


write for Guide B. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 
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scape” are free, exhilarating songs. 
There are several still lifes in the new- 
er method and one pear much to our 
liking. The “Red Lilies” has a nice 
decorative quality, and the “Corner of 
Wood” is Stella at his best. Here is an 
individualist well worth your atten- 
tion. We imagine his return to the 
accepted currency of painting, the pic- 
torial coin of the realm, will do much 
to entice more admirers to his prolific 
—we were about to say profligate— 
brush. He is no sickly dabbler, dancing 
around the peaks of dilettantism; he 
paints as much as ten men and is in 
earnest about it. The show will be on 
at Valentine’s until the twenty-first. 


NOTHER American to our lik- 
ing, Alfred Maurer, has a fort- 
night showing at Weyhe. You have 
but a day or two to get in before the 
next boarder takes the walls. “The 
Maurer legend needs noretelling. He is 
the renegade who started under Chase 
and, like all good boys of the period, 
painted imitation Whistlers. He saw 
the light that was Matisse, did a hermit 
disappearing act for a decade or so, 
and was uncovered by an expedition 
led by E. Weyhe. ‘The canvases that 
buried him at that time were rather 
things of despair. Since then he has 
about the business in a more 
logical, rational way. This last season 
he has come still further out of the 
woods and we think his latest output 
is by far his best. Most of the time 
he was working within himself, he 
developed the mechanics of his tech- 
nique. He found out a lot about sur- 
faces, preparation of paint as the mas- 
ters worked, and so on. His hard, plas- 
ter boards are the fitting background 
for his particular song. The old 
Maurer twins are still there, this time 
gone a bit flapperish and increased to 
quadruplets. And there are some of 
the flower pieces. But these later 
studies have the third dimension and 
to us are much richer than the earlier 
pictures. The nude on the tessellated 
floor and the self-portrait are high 
achievements and the peak of a fine 
and courageous career. 


gone 


HE third American is a boy of 

great promise if you can bear 
with him. He is Joseph Pollet and his 
spring show is on at the Dudensing 
Galleries. We think he is suffering, 
perhaps, from a little touch of back- 
patting. That is just our surmise. He 
started out as a burning soul, with a 
lot to say and a lusty way of saying 
it. We are afraid that some bad ad- 
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You might as well have 
an automaric lighter 





we. 


The Silhouette 
Douglass— 
thin a$am odern u atch 





T’S so much simpler just to press a 
trigger and get a light. So much neater 


—no soiling of hand or glove. 


The Douglass is automatic; precise in 
action; always dependable. Unique in that. 
Silhouette Douglasses, moreover, are 
distin&tively thin— 379 thousandths of an 
inch thin. Graceful as a modern watch, 


as the trickiest French compat. 


The better shops have Douglass 
Lighters. Silhouette models from $10 to 
$1000; Standard models at $5 and t p. 
They also have Douglass Fluid in cans so 


convenient you'll never let your lighter go 


dry. 









The 
OTIS TEKS 
la ghter 



















The illustration 
shows the beautiful 
gold Douglass or- 
de red foraPrince o} 
the House of Savoy 





The Douglass 
windshield attach- 
ment for Silhouette 
or Standard model\, 
$1. Here shown on 
triple plated silver 
Douglass priced at 
$10 





Sponsored by HARGRAFT, 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Canadian distributor: 


aA. W.W. Kyle (e.. 3 St. Nicholas a. Montreal, Quebec 
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he And 34 Stores Throughout the World 


—— 





CPeEeEts 


you sport about in low-heeled 
shoes, or prefer them slimly 
high. Whether you wish a con- 
servative street heel or the 


| | en 


jeweled fanciful heel for even- 


ing .... you will find them on 
your favorite shoes 


at 


HANAN & SON 







FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











WALL PAPER 


DRAPERIES TO 
HARMONISE 











SINGLE MOTIF FROM SCENIC ™ 


ARCADIA" 


FURNITURE 


SCREENS AND 
LAMPS 


The Robert Graves Co. 


57th St. at 7th Ave. 
New York 


50 Lafayette Ave. 
Brooklyn 
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viser said, ““These things are nice; now 
you should try something big.” His 
latest canvases are the size of apart- 
ment-room walls. We are afraid that 
his inspiration storehouse is not yet so 
overfilled that it needs this outlet. 
Most of the big canvases contain 
dreary spaces that could have better 
been left on the roll. Perhaps it was 
necessary for his development, and if 
so, we will hold our scolding tongue. 
The landscapes and the little composi- 
tions are by far the best realized. Pol- 
let is on the way and will doubtless 
work himself to terms with his own 
equipment. 


PURE labor of love gives the 

town a fine showing of Pierre 
Bonnard at the house of De Hauke & 
Co. This artist has been seen here in 
a few examples from time to time. 
The dealers felt that a great figure of 
France was neglected and have bor- 
rowed most of the canvases for this 
exhibit. It is a highly commendatory 
enterprise and of the ilk that we con- 
tinually prod you about. In what 
other art does the city give the non- 
paying guest so much for his 
money? 

As for Bonnard, we will leave the 
vote to you. The show is a fine résumé 
of all that the poet has done, from 
the earliest monochrome of the 
eighties to his last Monet-like land- 
scape. We find much in him that is 
beautiful, and reposeful. But what 
his friend, Claude Anet (who con- 
tributes the foreword to the catalogue ) 
calls diversity, we look upon mainly as 
a lack of individuality. It is all very 
well for a painter to borrow among his 
friends, painting one year like Renoir, 
another like Degas, if underneath 
these influences is the burning, insistent 
desire to paint like himself. This 
quality we miss in Bonnard. When 
we first came upon the room at De 
Hauke’s we had a misgiving, thinking 
we had made an error in our schedule 
and arrived at just another one of 
those shows of Frenchmen. 


OW and then we urge you to 
read a book on art. The latest 

that has come to us from the publish- 
ers (who seem a cautious, thrifty lot 
when it comes to art) is “Composition, 
an Analysis of the Principles of Pic- 
torial Design,” by Cyril Pearce. The 
handbook is nowhere near as forbid- 
ding as the title. Asa matter of fact, 
we are sure you will like it. Th 
style is pleasant and the illustrations 
simple and to the point. We secretl) 
advise it for those who really like art, 
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but who have been scared off by the 
heritage of bunk and velvet that has 
heen set up as a wall by those who 
would keep it a restricted club. The 
book tells you why a picture is pleasing 
and gives you a lot of wise things you 
can quote to your friends as your own. 
Scribner publishes it here. 


UR space will not permit a 
chronicle of the many things 

we have seen. As we have said, the 
old season is far from dead yet. 
Reinhardt reports a nice-sounding 
show of Matisse, Derain, etc., on until 
the end of the month. . . . The Whit- 
ney Club has a show of Sheeler, Hor- 
ter, Flannery and Carles until the 
middle of the month and then will 
come their All-Members. . . . The 
Seven Men of Philadelphia, who are 
very soulful in their advertising, have 
a show on at Philadelphia until April 
20.... The Art Students League has 
taken over the Architectural Room in 
the Fine Arts Building and holds a 
show of stuff by its instructors and 
students. . . . Marguerite Zorach has 
a show of paintings and drawings at 
the Downtown Gallery until the twen- 
ty-second. . .. Drypoints and etchings 
by Schaldach and Carl Rungius are on 
view at Harlow, McDonald & Co... . 
Byzantine paintings of Pantelis Zo- 
graphos can be seen at Ainslie’s. .. . 
Wildenstein’s announce a show of 
drawings by Arthur Pope. . . . Babcock 
will have Hawthorne and Jerome 
Myers until April 21. . . . Montross 
has screens by Florance Waterbury 
and medals by Madge Kitchener until 
the twenty-first. ... Monograms by K. 
Miyamoto can be seen at the Nippon 
Club, 161 West Ninety-third Street. 
—M. P. 


THE GAUDY BRUCES 
[From the World] 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Bruce of Bal- 
timore were standing in the grandstand, 
draped for the first time with English, 
American, and French flags to show the 
international angle of the race. 





H himself seemed to feel, as the 
trucks of the death car rattled like the 
drums beating at the death of Danny 
Deever, that he was entering a phase 
where excitement would be replaced by 
hopeless boredom, where all thrilling ex- 
periences would be stripped from his 
soul like successive layers of onion skin, 
until finally the core itself would be flung 
into hell’s goulash at the end of a bit of 
string.—San Francisco Call. 


At any rate, he felt bad. 
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$ 960 3 
FIFTH AVENUE 


AT SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET 
(Where stood the Clark Mansion) 


Announcing 
The Rental Section 


ISTINGUISHED in address, assured of continued 

prestige by the nature of its tenant ownership, 
superb in its architecture, and completely flexible in 
its service, the Rental Section affords unequaled facilities 
for comfortable living. 
All apartments are designed for housekeeping. Selec- 
tion ranges from three, four and five rooms to duplex 
maisonnettes. Quite a number have roof terraces. All 
have large, light rooms. 
Separate rooms are provided for one’s servants. For 
those who prefer complete freedom from household re- 
sponsibilities, a carefully selected staff of housekeepers, 
butlers and maids will be available at hourly rates. 
A dining salon and a smaller room for private parties 
will be operated for those who live in the building. 
The atmosphere and services will correspond to those 
found in the more exclusive clubs. 


Rentals range from $3500 to $8500. 


A booklet containing complete information will be 
mailed on request. 


ANTHONY CAMPAGNA, Builder 


Associated Architects 
WARREN & WETMORE ° ROSARIO CANDELA 


MRS. GEORGE DRAPER, Consultant 


Managing Agent 


DOUGLAS L. ELLIMAN & CO. 
15 East 49th Street - Telephone: Plaza 9200 
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Play the 

SILVER KING 








“My dear, at times, I’m afraid of 
my husband —a raving maniac 


when he handles a golf club.” 

“T’ve seen him—hits at the ball as 
if he were killing a cobra.” 

“That’s it, a sort of assault and 
battery golf. 

“Oh, buy the brute some Silver 
Kings.” 

“What difference can a mere ball 
make to that man?” 


“Lots of it, dear, look at m 
Jimmy. Last year his score was hig 
in the hundreds and his temper was 
low and despicable. I got him a box 
of Silver Kings and my married life 
has become one long twosome of 
bliss. Jimmy says it’s all psychol- 
ogical, but I think it’s as practical as 
can be. He says the King actually 
helped him stop pressing because he 
knows he can get distance with it by 
swinging easily. The confidence that 
comes of playing the best ball really 
does give a man extra poise and 


balance.” Silver King— 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 





JOHN WANAMAKER 
Wholesale Golf Distributors 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 











HOCKEY 


Boston L oyalty— 
Gold Watches 
Illegal Checking 





Sn 


T’S too bad that the hockey cham- 
pionship of the world has to be 
decided at a time of year when 

the kids in the street have started tip- 
cat and you are cursing your janitor 
for keeping the fires going and when 
no one is thinking about ice in larger 
sections than will conveniently fit into 
a glass and leave some room for seltzer. 
It’s too bad, and it’s even worse that 
after your favorite hockey team has 
played its way into the Stanley 
Cup series you couldn’t see the play- 
offs without going to Montreal. 
Tired after the long ride from 
Boston in one of the night trains that 
stop at many junctions, on edge after 
four hard games they had played to 
win the championship of the Amer- 
ican group, the Rangers skated into 
the Montreal Forum feeling that it 
would be hard for them to get going. 
Boston had shaken them up. A slash 
from Eddie Shore’s stick had given 
Bun Cook a charley-horse. Frank 
Boucher had a row of stitches over his 
eye. So had Murray Murdock. When 
Johnson threw Oliver over his shoul- 
der in Boston the end of Oliver’s 
skate slashed Johnson’s nose. Johnson 
got two minutes just the same. As he 
skated off the ice somebody threw a 








bottle at him. The Boston crowd was 
there to show its loyalty. The bottle 
that missed Johnson came within a 
few inches of hitting Bun Cook. Then 
someone in the gallery hit referee 
Smeadon in the head with a bread-rol] 
soaked in pop. 


eng and wonderful team-work 
won for the Rangers that night. 
They had everything you could look 
for in a hockey team—space and 
nerve and a talent for finding open- 


ings. Two days before Frank 
Boucher had been badly thrown 


around in the first game with Boston, 
the 1—1 tie that ended the hockey 
season in New York. The day before, 
Boucher had been sitting at a dinner 
in the Belvedere Hotel with his trophy 
in front of him, trying to eat a piece 



















of broiled chicken while flashlights 
went off and Paul Whiteman (he 
rated a hockey dinner somehow as he 
seems to rate all dinners, wherever 
served) clowned around for the 
cameras. In spite of the banquet and 
his bruises, Boucher was leading the 
ittack in Boston. 

The break came in the second period 
when Gainor feinted past Boucher 
and got through for a shot at Chabot. 
If he had scored then Boston, a goal 
ihead, would have shut up tight. But 
Chabot saved, and before the period 
was over, Bill Cook got down and 
sent a high shot past Winkler’s shoul- 
der into the corner of the net. After 
that Boston played with four men 
down while the crowd howled for a 
tying goal. With no defence the 
bruins had no chance to keep out 




























The shirt 


Carr Kitson saw 
everywhere in Europe 


It has a soft collar-to-match 
with tabs and concealed 
whalebone stays that give it 
the look of a starched collar 


The material is as smart as 
the shirt itself — Wales 
striped madras — pale blue, 
tan, green, grey or purple 
stripes set closely together 


Carr Kitson saw that the 
Wallach stores were well 
supplied for the spring sea- 
son — cabled them well in 
advance 















The very same shirts described 
by Carr Kitson may be obtained 


at Wallach’s Fifth Ave at 42nd 
Street store — priced $2.85 


CAREFUL ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 



























































SUNDAY 


| EVENING BUFFET DINNER 


| g THe SERVICE IS INTIMATE AND 
PERSONAL. THE FOOD SELECTIONS ARE 
REFRESHINGLY UNCONVENTIONAL. THE 
SPIRIT IS INFORMAL, g A WHOLLY DIF- 








FERENT TYPE OF DINING. FROM SEVEN 
UNTIL TEN, IN THE NETHERLAND ROOM. 
PRIX FIXE, FIVE DOLLARS. 








Salon Ensemble 
with Nyiregyhari at the piano 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


| FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 




















































We know a girl so careful that 
when she accepts an invitation 
to go motor boating, she always 
wears her bathing suit. 


But we also know a number of young 
ladies who are still more careful, and 
they’re also practical — for they own their 
own VL. & D. Outboard Motor Boats and 
never have to swim home. 


This new and nautical sport finds its headquarters in 
the VL. & D. Marine Department where you will see 
beautiful, big, roomy boats — and speed craft. The best 
in outboard motors with speeds from 6 to 33 m.p.h. and 
all the accessories that outboard motorboating enthusiast: 


require. 
a VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine. (P') 
E-H SCHAUFFLER, Pres.~349MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
— 7X 


HUNTING FISHING §CAMPING 
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Murdock, Bun Cook, and Boucher. 

Naturally the Rangers were tired 
when they got to Montreal, they were 
tired by injuries, by the strain of the 
play-off games, by the train-ride, by 
the excitement of playing four games 
in a row in front of capacity crowds 
keyed up to the highest pitch. The 
Maroons had been through the same 
strain as far as the crowds and the de- 
cisiveness of the games were concerned, 
but they were not hurt, and the; 
hadn’t been travelling. There was an- 
other difference in the nervous tension 
of the two teams—the Maroons were 
picked to beat the Rangers just as the) 
had been picked to beat the Canadiens, 
just as Boston had been picked to beat 
the Rangers. The Maroons had jus- 
tified all expectations up to that time 
and they felt that they could justify 
one more. They knew their advan- 
tage, the familiar advantage that a 
rough, heavy team has against a team 
that is light and fast. On the other 
hand in beating Boston the Rangers 
had done something remarkable, some- 
thing that only one man really thought 
they could do. 

Lester Patrick always believed that 
his team was better than Boston. ‘This 
wasn’t the professional optimism of 
amateur coaches who slap their spind- 
ling substitutes on the back and tel! 
them to go in and win when the score 
is 4—1 and there are five minutes left 
to play. Lester Patrick would never 
say he expected his team to lose but he 
wouldn’t say he expects them to win 
either. He gives his suggestions in the 
dressing-room, and later, when the 
team is on the ice, he sits in the box, 
leaning forward, with his hat on the 
back of his head, and every few min- 
utes whangs the boards with his bare 
hand and shouts “Get going . . .” 


EFORE the series with Boston 
Patrick passed word around that 
he would give every man on the squad 
a gold watch if they won. On the 
train going up to Montreal there was 
a lot of kidding about what time it 
was. The watches were as good as 
bought and now there was nothing left 
for Patrick to offer. If the Rangers 
beat the Maroons they would win the 
Stanley Cup. He couldn’t tell them 
more than that. 

When the game began the crowd in 
the Forum gave a big hand to Russel! 
Oatman. He is the hero of Canada 
because of what he did to beat the 
Canadiens. The Maroons and the 
Frenchmen had played one tie and 
had gone through eight and a half 
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minutes overtime in their second game 
when Oatman checked the puck and 
shot at Hainsworth. The goalie 
blocked it but the puck bounced 
straight out. Oatman got his stick 
against it just as two red-shirted de- 
fence men came together and wedged 
him. His stick was broken in half but 
he had had time to shoot. The puck 
passed Hainsworth before he could 
make a move and fifteen thousand 
people stood up for the next ten min- 
utes cheering Oatman. 

The six big forwards were the 
backbone of the Maroon team. Hooley, 
Smith, Nels Stewart, and Jimmy 
Ward are listed as the regulars, but 
their reliefs, Bill Phillips, Joe Lamb, 
and Oatman, are just as good. The 
Maroons are a very young team. The 
average age is twenty-six. The oldest 
man on the team is Goalie Bene- 
dict, thirty-two. 

After the Rangers had lost the first 
game, Patrick protested that the 
Maroon checks had illegally interfered 
with his wingmen. To skate beside a 
wing who may get a pass is legitimate 
but it’s not legitimate to check any 
player who isn’t carrying the puck. 
The referee in Montreal warned the 
Maroon players several times that they 
were breaking the rules, but he didn’t 
put them off. In the next game, tired 
of protesting from the bench, when 
Chabot was hurt, Patrick himself put 
on the goalie’s pads and kept out the 
Maroon shots until Johnson passed to 
Frank Boucher and Frank flicked 
past Benedict the goal that won for 
the Rangers in the overtime. 


—N. B., Jr. 


ARIEL 


When April seeks Fifth Avenue 
And does a dance for us, 

The greatest of my passions is 
To ride atop a bus. 


For perched up there on dizzy heights 
My spirits rise and soar, 

And I’m an airman swooping by 

The city’s second floor. 


Oh, I am Clarence Chamberlin, 
I steer a huge machine, 
And you and you and you and you 
Are Mr. Charles Levine! 
—SHaun Goopwin 


She was of a shy, retiring disposition, 
and had no particular young men friends. 
—The Herald Tribune. 


She’s got a right to be shy. 
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Cleanser:- 


Pur apply Pinaud’s Cream 

lightly with the fingertips. 

Then—wash both cream and 

dirt away with cool or luke- 

warm water. Now — powder! 

You need no astringent nor 
powder base! 

















[| Cream never de- 

posits a single trace of waxy, 

fatty sediment in the pores— 

to coarsen and age them— to 

foster blackheads—as derma- 

tologists point out creams 
usually do! 











Makers of French toilet preparations for 
more than one hundred and fifty years. 














astringent 
.- base 


in one amazing 
new Cream... 


that washes away 


ies in one sea-green crystal 
jar is a snow-white, silken 
Cream that world famous derma- 
tologists say does more for your 
skin than the most elaborate time- 
consuming treatment. 

One Cream thatactually cleanses, 
tones and supples your skin—in 
thirty swift seconds. 

Magical? Only as Science is 
magical today! 

The famous French House of 
Pinaud has spent fifteen years of 
research to perfect this amazingly 
effective Cream. 

Like a —_ magnet it gathers 
up the day’s dust and powder from 
the pores. Then—miraculously — 
at the touch of clear water —van- 
ishes away! 

Leaving your skin truly cleansed; 
exquisitely fresh and glowing; pet- 
al-smooth and ready for powder! 
All in a brief half minute. 

Now you need no astringent— 
no powder base!" 

And each day you use Pinaud’s 
Cream you can see new beauty 
unfolding, like the velvet petals 
of an opening flower. 

Ask for it at leading drug and 
department stores. Pinaud, 220 


East 21st Street, New York. 


Cc R E A M 


Copyright Pinaud 1928 
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| C@CLOTHINGS) 
| Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 
| 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 














© BA0ons BROTHERS 


Spring Clothes 





for 


Sport 


and 


General 


Wear 





Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILDING 
Tacwont com. Gonsvorh Covers Rese 220 Bruise Avenve 




















| KNEW THE TOWN 


KNEW the town when the 

chimes from “The Heart of 

Maryland” tinkled through the 
Academy of Music and Nigger Mar- 
shall’s was the first of the mid-city 
black-and-tan joints. 

I knew the town when “I'd Rather 
Two-Step Than Waltz, Bill,” was 
the latest song-hit and Gallagher’s 
had warbling waiters and sawdust on 
the floor. 

I knew the town when you had to 
take a ferry to get to Long Island, 
when the Grand Union concocted the 
smoothest Welsh rarebit north of the 
Battery, when “September Morn” was 
considered terribly naughty, and when 
you could get good and pickled for a 
couple of smackers. 

I knew the town when a “horseless 
carriage” was as rare as a wooden 
Indian is now, when Dorando raced 
Johnny Hayes a Marathon at Madison 
Square Garden, when girl-in-the-pie 
supper parties were considered hot 
goings on, and when swinging doors 
had a definite significance attached to 
them. 

I knew the town when the Reser- 
voir graced the corner of Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, and the Hol- 
land House was the city’s most up-to- 
date hostelry. 

I knew the town when shop girls 
were known as “salesladies” and 
“Adam and Eve on a Raft” rang 
through the all-night one-armed lunch 
rooms. 

I knew the town when there were 
such things as oyster houses, when 
“The Curse of Drink” and “The 
Count of Monte Cristo” turned ’em 
away, and when tandem rigs were all 
the go in Central Park. 

I knew the town when it was not 
a show city of blazing skyscrapers but 
a mighty nice little burg, just the same. 

—CHARLEs G. SHAW 


There are just a few who have per- 
mitted their subscription to lag behind. 
Don’t do it. You will die one of these 
days and your family will want a nice 
obituary, telling what an honest and 
square man you are; and then it may be 
your daughter is soon to be married and 
you'll expect the home paper to give a big 
write-up about it free. It always pays 
to keep your subscription paid up to your 
home town paper.— Lovelady (Tex.) 
Star. 


It certainly does. Just try to get a 
Profile out of us, if you’re lagging. 
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for 
heaven’s 
sake 


and for hollywood’s, i recommend 
the dim religosity of certain cine- 
cathedrals said the clever cinema 
customer, but for the sake of 
entertainment, by all means seek 





Sha 
the paramount aS 


where 

paul whiteman and 
his boys discover col- 
lege in “rah, rah 
rah,” in jack part- 
ington’s vivid var- 
sity revue; ‘“‘boola”’ 
will not be sung for 
there’s nothing blue 
about this rhapsody. 





and 


on the screen is adolphe men- 

F } jou in paramount’s “night of 

= mystery,’ most parisian in 
_~/ i 


flavor and in savoir very faire. 


and 
; in our midst again is jesse 
crawford and of course, the 
: organ on which he again 
| ! 


plays paens and platitudes. 


the rivoli— pw, 


united artists |KAs! 


is that great ameri- 
caninstitution, 
harold lloyd, blithely 
bounding from 
bronx to battery in 
“speedy” a para- 
mount release, than 
which there is no 
better. 





at the rialto [erey 


| 


where 
comrades are cupids, 
and love flies—not 
out of the window, 
but upin the clouds, 
in ‘‘the legion of the 
condemned” para- 
mount’s exciting 
picture of red- 
blooded romance 
and aerial adventure. 





luxurious and comfortable. 
these are 


publix theatres 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Harold Lloyd Is in Town 
Again—A Good Comedy 
of Steel Workers—And 


Wolves in Bow Ties 





humor week or 
something, for all 
the latest crop of 
cinematographs try 
to be funny, and 
the funny part of it 
is that two of them succeed. Well, 
Easter is here or rather was here, and 
I suppose we have to have a good time 
even if it is occasionally through 
clenched teeth. 

Harold Lloyd is at the Rivoli in his 
new picture called “Speedy.” It is far 
better than some of his recent endeav- 
ors and I recommend it to you. The 
business is pretty mechanical and 
lacks spontaneity, but it comes off. 
Mr. Lloyd is growing a trifle obese, 
but then so are Charlie Chaplin and 
Richard Dix. They must feed those 
comics well out in Hollywood. 

The story deals with the efforts of 
a big transportation company to buy, 
or steal, the lease of the last horse-car 
line in New York. The one horse 
trolley is driven by a lovable old man 
who has a lovable young daughter who 
is loved by you and me and the hero. 
The hero is a smart youth given to 
losing jobs and playing pranks and 
seeing that virtue, the heroine, and the 
heroine’s old man all get a square deal. 
You will be pleasantly surprised to find 
how little pathos is injected into the 
doings. There is a Coney Island scene, 
a subway scene, and a lot of gallop- 
ing about town by the horse car. It 
fits around Times Square, Lower 
Broadway and through the Washing- 
ton Arch, and that’s a thrill for us 
jaded New Yorkers. Babe Ruth jams 
into three minutes more acting than 
he contributed to two hours of his own 
film. Just to show you that I kept my 
senses during the riot of fun, I will 
point out that the Interborough does 

t go to Coney Island from the 
Battery, and that the hero came home 

e night and read a paper and the 
next day he bought the same paper 
trom a newsboy. 


Pi 7 x HIS must be 


T= Paramount Theatre gave 


itself over this week to a Pathé 


















Beauty 
‘Treatments 


as given to L-urope s A\ristocracy 


Why did royalty, charming women of the 
higher levels of European society, and stars 
of the Opera and the Theatre, climb three 
flights of stairs in the Rue de Milan and 
knock at the door which bears the name 
“Nime. Bertie” ? 


3 he | J, 
WJecause she has a C/ecret 


—a_ secret tor obtaining and preserving 





youthful, exquisite skin. For this famous 
dermatologist and facial esthetician gave 
beauty treatments, using her own private 
preparations. . .To satisfy American wom- 
en who have been treated by her in Paris, 
Mme. Bertie has opened a New Y ork, 
Salon, and has personally instructed expert 
Operators to give her treatments, exactly 
as she gave them in Paris... Consultation: 
may be had, without obligation, by ap 
Che pointment. Telephone PLAza 2525. 
Produits Bertie r 1 AD TI 
"SALON BERTIE 
obtained at all 
Smart Shps 21 EAST 537th STREET 
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NNOUNCING 
ODORONO ™.5 


COMPLETE protection and cer- 

tainty of personal irreproach- 
ableness, the entire social world 
identifies with Odorono. It is a reg- 
ular part of its toilette. 


Now there is the new Odorono No. 
5. Exactly the same as the Odorono 
you have always known—but milder, 
especially prepared for very sensi- 
tive skins. 


It can be used in the morning when 
you get up, or in the evening before 
dressing to go out. Applied daily or 
every other day, it assures freedom 
from underarm perspiration, its em- 
barrassing odor and its ruinous stain- 
ing of frocks. 

Odorono was first made by a 
physician. Now its regular use is 
commonly advised by physicians. 


Odorono No. 5 is colorless. The 
regular Odorono which must be used 
the last thing at night is ruby col- 
ored. At toilet goods counters 35c 
and 60c. The Odorono Company, 
324 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











picture “Skyscraper,” and did well in 
doing so. It is an uneven comedy, 
cleverly directed, and briskly acted, 
and it is worth your time. The plot 
deals with a riveter’s romance. Blondy 
is strong, dumb, and good-natured. 
His pal Slim is the same. They both 
fall in love with Sally, who is a chorus 
girl and does not blossom into becom- 
ing the leading lady of her show over- 
night. Sally and Blondy become 
engaged at Coney Island in a nice love 
scene, and the next day Blondy falls 
off his building and has his body and 
his spirit broken. Slim heckles and 
teases him into a recovery of his nerve 
and the re-winning of his girl. 

This is carried on between bits of 
slapstick comedy and one moment of 
heavy heart-tearing. Why superfluous 
tragedy had to be injected I cannot 
guess. The titles are as close to perfec- 
tion as I have seen in many a long 
film. Alan Hale was particularly able 
and William Boyd was smooth as 
usual, 


“J apres NIGHT IN A TURKISH 

BATH” is just about what you 
would expect. If you expect to be 
amused you will be and shame on you. 
The picture is at the Strand and is an 
adaptation of a stage hit. Dorothy 
Mackaill and Jack Mulhall play in it 
and do well, and I certainly would 
like to see them in a good plot. Only 
once have they approached one. 

Strangely enough the Turkish bath 
scenes are not as extended or as flimsy 
as one is led to believe by the title. A 
lot of steam is let loose, a few ladies 
rush around heavily clothed in towels, 
and that is about all. The heroine is 
subjected to some rough handling by 
the villain at the end, but as the lady 
who talked on my right side said, 
“There are an awful lot of men like 
that and she should not have asked him 
in.” Look out, girls. There are wolves 
masquerading in bow ties. 

Sammy Cohen and the late Ted 
McNamara flung themselves through a 
crude comedy called “Why Sailors Go 
Wrong,” at the Roxy. A good altern- 
ative name for it would be “Why 
Movie Reviewers Go Crazy.” 

Harry Langdon in “The Chaser,” 
at the Cameo, is only very mild. 

” —O. C. 


WANTED—Will buy second-hand Ford 
coupe body, in good condition. J. R. 
Anderson, Travelers’ Rest.—Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 


Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
and the hunter home from the hill. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 


suites, ready for oc- 
cupancy next Fall,are 
now being shown. 
Also— 


UNFURNISHED apart- 
ments ready for imme- 
diateoccupancy.2rooms 
and more, renting from 
$2600, including maid 
service. Also— 


FURNISHED suites for 


transients. 


Alfred C. Ray, Manager 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 


“. ... having one of New York's 
smartest restaurants” 


























To DOUBLE the SIZE 
of ANY CLOSET 


...here is an in- 





genious space-sav- 
ing unit, that slips 
right into your 
present closet and 
brings order out of 
chaos. Used with 
our other clever 
clothing devices it 
creates an ideal 
wardrobe for any 
home. 


| PHILIP HALL 











33 East 497TH STREET, NEw Yous 
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WHAT EVERY YOUNG 
GIRL SHOULD KNOW 








take an omelet. 
Or they have 


and asparagus 


ALWAYS 

Cheese omelet. 

Spanish omelet 
melet and onion omelet. That’s 
pretty good. She'll have a_ cheese 
omelet. No, Pll have the regular din- 
ner with roast duck and no soup. 
Well, as I was saying, I think women 
re awfully dishonest. All of them. I 
was in love last year. She was per- 
fectly beautiful but she was dishonest 
nd I couldn’t stand it. I wrote her a 
ten thousand word letter about it. She 
sent it back and [’ll read it to you. 
Parts. It was pretty hot stuff. Can 
vou taste the cheese in that omelet? 
[t’s pretty good in here. Look, this is 
what I told her: “You are dishonest 
and you know that you are being dis- 
honest when you say we’re friends be- 
cause you know perfectly well that I 
love you with all my heart and you 
are just being dishonest with me.” You 
can read it if you like. It’s pretty 
long, though. Now I figure it out this 
way: women just like to lead a man 
mn and theyll say pretty near any- 
thing to get a man in love with them 
Why, she used to talk to me about 
God. She looked perfectly beautiful 
when she was sort of solemn like that, 
so I let her talk, though of course it’s 
my philosophy that man came up out 
of the slime all by himself with no one 
to help him. I think it’s weak to be- 
lieve in God and I think being weak 


is ugly. I think being proud is ugly 
and I think being humble is ugly. But 
being dishonest is ugliest of all. She 


went to Smith College, see, and I used 
to write a lot of poetry about a pond 
they have up there called Paradise, but 
I always spelled it without a capital 
so she wouldn’t be embarrassed when 
people guessed it was about her and 
me. It was pretty hot stuff but it never 
actually printed. Anyway, she 
liked it or she said she did but I guess 
that was just a part of her dishonesty. 
She was beautiful. But I don’t believe 
beautiful women have any souls. I 
never knew any beautiful women who 
had souls. You’d be surprised if you 
all the things I’ve seen in my 
life. Sometimes I wish I didn’t know 
» much about life, but I guess you 

ve to find it out. Look, when you’ve 
finished your coffee, let’s go sit in the 
unge and [’ll read you that letter I 

is telling you about, and you’ll see 
ow dishonest she was. I’ll have to 
it out some of it. It’s pretty hot stuff 
n parts. —ELsPETH 


was 


Knew 




















Tt TOWERS 


6 and 7 Room Apartments 
$2700-$3600 


Write for Brochure ‘‘B”’ 





Private Country Day School; 


Jackson Heights Office: 








No landscaped estate on Long 
Island presents a more beauti- 
ful outlook than that glimpsed 
from these beautiful, restricted 
suites, only a few minutes’ ride 
from central Manhattan. 


Two apartments to a floor, 
ensuring maximum privacy. 


De Luxe Bus Service; Special Cadillac 
Express Service to Wall Street and Midtown Manhattan; 
Fifth Avenue Bus and three Subway Routes. 


THE QUEENSBORO CORPORATION 



















25th St. and Polk Ave. 
| \ Complete information at New York Office 14 East 41st Street 
L_ 

































STUDENT | 
CRUISE | 
TOURS |. 


via the MEDITERRANEAN || | 


Shore excursions Gibraltar, Algiers, Pal- 
ermo, Naples, Genoa. Our banner sailing 
S.S.COLOMBO, July 2nd, entire tourist 
class specially chartered. Exclusively 






Trt 


Patented Features make 
easiest to pack, lightest and strongest 


Retail Showroom: 10 E. 47th St., 





K 





them — 


N. ¥. 








American tourists. Organized entertain- 
ment, swimming pool, dancing, etc. 


Conducted Tours all-expense $425. up. 
Independent bookings any port $125. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway, N.Y., YELlowstone 7983 





















































SOCIAL COACHING 





Self-Consciousness Overcome 
Personality Developed 
Smart Social Conversation Taught 





17 Years 
Circle 8000 





Est. MLLE. LOUISE 
PARK CENTRAL 











BUTTERF'’D tech 


DISTINCTIVE 


SLIP COVERS 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 


stan Sotionies 


OR MACISEN 4 Ae. 
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m3 ZIEGFELD MASTER OCEE 
NEW AMSTERDAM } Mats “ aed. bm 





Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mer. Dirs. 

MARILYN ne 458 
in“ROSALIE” with | "Sn 
JACK DONAHUE nina 














L,Y REG Sistine thurs” ond set. 
ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 
DENNIS KING &: 


Version of 


The 3 MUSKETEERS 
ZIEGFELD J284jpitts,2 S.A 


SHOW BOAT 


Norma Terris Howard Marsh 
Eva Puck Sammy White 
Helen Morgan Edna May Oliver 


nd 
CHARLES WINNINGER 


ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


“Burlesque” 
A Comedy 














8th 


MONTH 
PLYMOUTH. wricc thurs: @ Sat, 2:30 





MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” 


By PHILIP BARRY 


MUSIC BOX 


West 45th St. Evs. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat., 


8:30 
2:30 





The Theatre Guild presents 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN wrest’ 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 


Dinner Intermission at 7 :30 














mitts “VOLPONE” 
April 16 

GUILD frenings. 8:30; Mats 

Thursday and Saturday 

VANDERBILT 233i Wu Bi 


Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY CLASSIC 
Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by Fields, Rodgers and Hart 
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= JED HARRIS propucTioNs |— 





SELWYN 


By Geo. S. 


MAXINE 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


HELEN HAYES 
“COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Freston Bridgers 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:30 


THEATRE, W. 42nd St. Eve 
8:30. Matinees WED. and SA’ 


“The 


Kaufman & Edna Ferber 





ELLIOTT sty oui 











oe RGE 
HITE’S 


ED WYNN 
in MANHATTAN MARY 


APOLLO  Yia.?4Witn™y" A? 
GEORGE WHITE “.., 








INA CLAIRE 


in W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 
“OUR BETTERS” 
with CONSTANCE COLLIER 


HENRY MILLER'’S ,..Weeuyse. 


Eves. 8:30. Mat. THURS. and SAT., 2:30 





55t 


And in 


C 





Unusual Films 


Direction of Fifth Avenue Playhouse Group, Inc. 

Michael Mindlin, 

TH AVE., PLAYHOUSE, 66 Fifth Ave. 
“Children of No Itmportance”’ 


ST. PLAYHOUSE, 55th St., E 


‘Beyond the Wall’’ 


St GEORG 


Phone Main 1727 for information 


* CAGO visit the Chicago Playhouse, 


Managing Director 


(‘Die Unehelichen’’) 
of 7th Ave. 


E PLAYHOUSE, 100 Pine- 
apple St., Brooklyn 


410 S. Michigan Ave. 

















CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8:2 Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:25 
SCHWAB 


“ GOOD NEWS! 


MANDEL 
“BEST OF THE MU SICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 
With GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 
—_—— 
"= GILBERT MILLER presents 


NTERFERENCE 


By Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden 
A thunderingly good murder melodrama 
you must all play hookey from home to see 

—Vreeland, Eve. Telegram 


Th., 4 o. s’way. Evs. 
LYCEUM 8:30. + oaliggs nigh Sat, a 

















The Greatest Thriller of All 


FULTON 
racula r! ew. 46th St. 
NEW YORK’S “sg at 8:30 
NEWEST = §. @ Sar 239°" 


SHUDDER 








Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 


JOE COOK ‘'stine” 


980. COHAN Ty," Be $22 


2:00 





ce B’ 3 
48th ST. THEA. fic! ome Sat, 330 
THAT MERRY OLD MUSICAL PLAY 


THE 


BEGGAR’S 











30 ENE 


A balanced program of cinema 





art and divertissements. Men- 
tal recreation and physical 
comfort in the world’s largest 
and most beautiful theatre. A 
Symphony Orchestra and a 
Gorgeous Ballet. 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Every ——— at 11:30 A. M. | 








the persona vectuon oF 
7 ss ter (ROK) 














OPERA 


NATIONAL™:; ant s. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


A. H. WOODS presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiler 
with Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman 











DAVID BELASCO presents 


ACHELOR 
FATHER 


By Edward Childs Carpenter 





Apr 
“The 






LEXINGTON 


. 14, 15, 16: EMIL JANNINGS in 

RICHARD DIX in ‘‘Sporting Goods’’; 

Apr. 19, 20: 

FATHER”; Apr. 21, 22, 23: GLORIA 

SWANSON as 
5\ T.€.LEXINGTON AVE 





Last Command’’; Apr. 17, 18: 






“BRINGING UP 
“Sadie Thompson.”’ 








PLAZA 


THEATRE 


Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sun., April 14, 
HILLS” with Alex 


“THE SHEPHERD OF THE 
Francis; Mon. and Tues., April 


15 and 16, EMIL JANNINGS in “TARTUFF THE 


HYPOCRITE”’ 


; Tues. 


& Wed., April 17 and (8, 








with JUNE WALKER—C. AUBREY 
SM MITH GEOFFREY KERK NORMA TALMADGE in “THE DOVE’’; Thurs. & 
BELASCO Thea., W. 44th St. Eves. 8:30 Fri., April 19 and 20, ‘“‘SAILORS’ WIVES” and 
A Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 “MY FRIEND FROM INDIA.” 
“MUSICAL COMEDY AT ITS BEST.’’—World 


‘march hares” 


with 
richard bird & vivian tobin 
Fv wy P Thea., 44th St. W. of B’way. Eves. 


8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30, 


44TH S 


Philip Goodman’s Musical Sensation! 
MARY EATON ix 
OSCAR SHAW “« 


Pert Kelton, Louis John Bartels, Shaw & Lee 


THEATRE. Eves., 8:50. Popular 
¢ Price Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2 
Mon., April 16 


Moves to Shubert Thea. 


O’CLOCK 
GIRL 





CHANIN’S 
THEATRE 


/ Sth St., W. ‘y 
MASQUE grit, “Wea of 
JAMES W. ELLIOTT offers 


WILLARD MACK 


in His Latest Melodramatic Success 


“THE SCARLET FOX” 


**Shrewd, salty and steadily entertaining murder play, 








contrived with great ski!l by Willard Mack.’ 
—Woollcott, N. Y. World. 











Now at The 


EARL CARROLL 


Theatre. 50th St. & 7th Avenue. 
tves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
MARGARET 


awrence 


in “THE BEHAVIOR of MRS. CRANE” 
“‘A Super-smart Comedy.’’—Hammond, Herald Trib. 











Three incomparable 


TEN Theatre, W. 
FRIDAY 
DAY EVENING, 
AFTERNOON, 








oes Tickets 


sigfrid Marmaduke Unander presents“ 
“The Lady 


ITUALS — CREOLE NEGRO SONGS — CHARAC- 
TERISTIC STREET CRIES at the 


AFTERNOON, 
APRIL 17, at 3. 


from Louisiana’ in 
presentations of NEGRO SPIR- 


EDYTH TOT- 
18th Street, W. of we. 7 ay 
AFRIL 13, at 3 . 
at 8:45. PUESDAY 


APRIL 15, 





at Box Office for all Performances =" 
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That Stylish 


Style, good 
taste, comfort 
and economy 
have found a 
rendezvous in 
footwear by 
Wm. Cohan, 
ever popular 
among our 
fashionable 


New Yorkers 


Cee iiithiertese| 
in beautiful 
Eva ata elaehs a 


kid skins 


$1 5-50 


14 WEST 507" STREET 
NEW YORK 



















DRIVE 
YOURSELF 


| EWROPE * 
The easy, ec- (ft 
Onomical and 
most enjoyable 
way. Car rent 
850 a_ week. 
Motor Map $1. 


- 





an & 4 = 

PARTOUT TOURENG inc. 
AUTO SERVICE ABROAD 

551 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








SEE AND HEAR 


Dolores Costello 
“TENDERLOIN 


onrad Nagel 


AWARNER BROS.VITAPHONE TALKING PICTURE 
TWICE DAILY ~ 2:45 & 8.45 
WARNERTHEATRE Broadway at 524 St 











EMPIRE Pes SS 


For a Limited Engagement i 


HOLBROOK BLINN 


in Ferenc Molnar’s Comedy 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


| Always funny, always witty, and gorgeously 





absurd.”"—Dale, American. 











EXCAVATIONS ABOUT 
TOWN 


OUR OWN CONSCIENTIOUS GUIDE 


HE Union League Club Neigh- 

borhood—Attractively located 

on East Thirty-ninth Street 
within easy walking distance of the 
Fifth Avenue stores, this excavation 
has achieved prominence because of 
its charm rather than by reason of its 
situation. It extends well into the 
street, necessitating a fine raised board- 
walk for pedestrians; but adequate 
apertures have been left in the paving 
to protect the view. As a matter of 
fact, on disembarking from a taxi or 
other vehicle in front of the excava- 
tion, it would be a simple matter of 
but a moment to slip into it unnoticed 
and do some thorough investigating 
on one’s own. 


Broadway and Thirty-eighth Street 
A ttraction—F or a long time after this 
opened it offered the additional charm 
of the well-known tunnel arrange- 
ment over the sidewalk designed to 
protect the heads of passers-by from 
falling beams and bricks, at the same 
time allowing them to be sprinkled 
generously with plaster dust. Of 
course all that went when the last 
of the building that lingered there 
gave way before the encroachments 
of the healthy growing hole. It 
has now reached the more spectacu- 
lar steam-shovel stage and is attract- 
ing capacity audiences for all per- 
formances. 


Vivisection at Park Place and 
Church—This is one of the finest types 
of good, thorough-going, red-blooded 
American excavating. ‘Though neither 
oil nor gold has been struck so far, the 
depth of the hole is progressing on so 
grand a scale that look-outs are posted 
here and there to warn the Chinese 
the minute their situation becomes too 


precarious. 


The Eighth Avenue Subway Situa- 
tion—This show has had a longer run 
than any of the other subterranean at- 
tractions investigated. It is the finest 
old specimen extant, and Manhattan- 
ites are confident it will see many more 
consecutive days and nights before 
closing. It has sent out no additional 
road companies but it seems to be going 
strong here in town in spite of the fact 
that it has never been particularly pop- 
ular. It is a spectacular sort of thing, 
which may account for the fact that 
it shows every promise of continuing 
indefinitely though a large part of its 
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Everyone 
Can Now 
Knj Oy 


Home Movies 
































J 


HIS is the new DeVry Home 

Movie Projector. It shows your 
own precious movies with sharp, 
flickerless theatre brilliance. It is 
silent, dependable, and amazingly 
easy to operate. It sells for the 
very reasonable price of $95.00. 

Go to your camera store today 
and ask for a demonstration. Learn 
how you can supplement your own 
movie program with the world’s 
best photoplays, comedies, travel- 
ogues, etc., from the famous Pathe- 
gram Home Movie Library. Address 
the DeVry Corporation, Dept. 4-FA, 
1111 Center Street, Chicago, Hl.. 
for free folder. 








HOLLYWOOD'S OWN” 
CAME CARID CAMS ROARS 











For those who feel comfort- 


at the finest 


die sale 


Fy hotels at 





home or 
abroad. 


Robert 
Thormann 


Manager 
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WANTED: A position in your home by a 


social secretary who will work without pay, 


who never writes an illegible word, is never 


tired, never eats, never talks, will never 


resign, is an ornament to any household. Can 


furnish references from a million satisfied 


employers. Twenty years,experience. Address 


ee ‘ 99 ‘a ‘ ° 
Corona, care of any Corona typewriter store. 


P. S. Corona aims to please; she will wear 


any color you like — plain, sober black — 


scarlet — blue — green — or what have you? 





L C Smith — the 
Bali-Bearing Office 
Machine. Its light 
touch and easy action 
increase output and 
eliminate fatigue 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


We will gladly leave a Corona 
at your home for you to ex- 
amine at your leisure—and 
without obligation. When you 
are in the neighborhood of our 
Fifth Avenue shop at 3 3d Street 
and Fifth Avenue, drop in and 
see the colored Coronas. Con- 


venient monthly terms. 


Established 1903 














Write us today for a 
free copy of this illus- 
trated folder show- 
ing the new Duco 
finished Coronas in 
actual colors. 


New York Sales Office: Fifth Avenue, Astor Building, at 33d St. 
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regular public feels strongly that t 
plot is tiresome. 

Hudson, Canal, West Broadway, 
and Environs—This is the outstandiny 
excavation of the moment. There has 
been no skimping here. In fact it has 
been done in such a big way that 
number of people have lost themselves 
in it and wandered about hopeless|; 
for hours without an inkling as to 
where they were. When finally rescued 
and revived, they remembered little of 
their unfortunate experience and were 
unwilling to attempt to retrace their 
steps. If one must go through this 
questionable district, it is advisable to 
carry compass, provisions, and flares 
for sending up distress signals. The 
only wise course is to stay on the other 
side of the island or get out of the 
city altogether. 

Fifth Avenue Gives Way at Forty- 
third—This, like all other first-class 
excavations, has had to endure that 
unlovely, awkward stage in which « 
fence is thrown around it to make it 
more exclusive. However, there are 
always knot-holes for the casual ob- 
server, and for the serious student 
there are generous openings here and 
there through which he may carry on 
his examination of its best features. 
For this particular excavation the 
trucks that carry away the dirt make 
their entrance and exit on East Forty- 
third Street so the Fifth Avenue 
pedestrian, by negotiating a short de- 
tour, may keep his eye on things if he 
takes a real interest. This hole is un- 
usually fascinating because of the im- 
posing height of the cranes now taking 
part in the performance. 


LL these excavations are of course 
subject to change without notice. 
And there may be superior openings at 
any time. The best policy is to trust 
no guide, but keep the eyes open con- 
stantly, and never cross a street until 
you come to it. 
—MarGarReEr FisHBAck 


GOVERNMENT BRINGS $1,376,134 TAX 
SUIT AGAINST PHILLIPS—The United 
States Government filed liens amounting 
to $1,376,134.89 for alleged unpaid in- 
come taxes, penalties and interest against 


John M. Phillips—The Times. 


PHILLIPS SUED FOR U. S. TAX OF S| 
376,135—A lien demanding the payment 
of $1,376,134.89 for four years’ unpaid 
income tax.—The Herald Tribune. 

The cautious old Times and t 
headstrong old Tribune. 
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O you want to see the Seamy Side 
of Life, do you? All right, just 
take a look at me. Everywhere 
ibout you may be fine clothes and 
limousines and light words and happy 
laughter, yes; but don’t you forget that 


under them all are poor, sweated, 


hopeless sons-of-things like me, 
shackled to our galleys. I am the 


Under Dog. I am How the Other 
Half Lives. I am practically the Sew- 
ers of Paris. I am something to shud- 
der at, and try to forget. Everybody 
else is off joyously accumulating snoot- 
fuls in brownstone houses, and here I 
im. There they go in their cups, happy 
stiffs, lucky pups, and here am I, 
ro-o-ken-heart-ed. 

Troubles I’ve got. A wage slave I 
im. It’s awful what a woman has to 
do these days to squeeze out a liveli- 
wod. Taman American citizen, free, 
white, and eighty-one, and what do 
you think I have to go through, in 
order to stave off the landlord for 
inother month? I 


have to review 
Kathleen Norris’s 
latest book. I don’t 
like to ask you to 
Stop and ‘Think, 


but that’s the kind 
of thing I have to 
do, while you’re off 
whistling and sing- 
God’s 
sunshine. I 
don’t quite aspire to 


ng out in 


green 


be a death’s head at 
the feast, but if, just 
every now and then, 
you could throw 
me a commiserating 
thought somehow it 
would make me feel 
better. For here I 
m, with Kathleen 
Norris’s latest book 
before me. And you 


know what it’s 
called? It is called 
“Beauty and the 
Beast.” Maybe that 


} 


\l give you some 
i. of what I have 
suffer. 
that 
current + 
rstition that in order to review a 
ok, you have to read it. If you just 
k at the volume, give it to the cham- 


It seems 
re 1s a 


READING AND WRITING 


Mrs. Norris and the Beast 





and 
write 
you 
crook, 
a pyromaniac, 
and a member 
of the Pants 
Gang. You'd think that, confronted 
by a work called “Beauty and the 
Beast,” by Kathleen Norris, you could 
just say, “Ah, yes, another one of 


bermaid, 
then 

about it, 
are a 


those,” and go on about your business; 
wouldn’t you? But oh, no. In the 
book-reviewing racket, that would be 
considered unethical. I have to read it. 
All right, this is me reading “Beauty 
and the Beast.” And won’t you, like 
a good guy, come along with me 
through the process? 

First 


the dust-cover. 


On this is shown a physiologically im- 


we come to 
probable young lady leaning on an un- 
convincing rock and gazing across a 
striped sheet of water—or at least I 
think it’s water—at an excessively ham 
castle on a pretty silly looking 
hill. But can’t run away 
now. We have got a lot of ethics 


we 


to consider. 

On the the dust- 
cover is given what we call the 
“Résumé,” meaning the résumé, 
of the plot. This is it: 

“Beautiful, young, and 
wealthy, Janey Davenport al- 
ready had three eligible suitors 
in love with her; but in Italy 
she went She 
found an Italian prince who did 
something that made him lose his 
glamour; then she was carried 
off to a mountain fortress by an 
ultra-modern bandit king. And 
this smart girl from the gay 
world had never imagined the 
thrill of being subdued by one of 
nature’s own children, by ‘this 
young and tall, strangely wise 
man, caught like herself in the 
meshes of the greatest net human 


” 


inside of 


title-hunting. 


hearts ever know.’ 

Well, 1 
would be best not to try to express 
our emotions. Perhaps it is 
wiser not to dally about seeking 
to make sense of “caught like 
herself in the meshes of the 
greatest net human hearts ever 
know.” Let us be brave and strong and 
big, and bust right on into the book it- 


you see. Perhaps it 


self. Are you set? Then here we go 
} | 











the novel: “ ‘It’s not at all 
bad, you know, really— the English- 


man’s voice conceded amusedly. ‘I 


into 


say—’ he added, as Janey Davenport 
emerged from her cabin, as fresh and 
bright and sparkling as the fresh 
bright sparkling March morning it- 
self.” 

Now fun’s fun, and all that, but 
how is one who is only flesh and blood, 
after all, to keep that up? I wouldn’t 
for the world cheat you, I wouldn’t be 
untrue to my trust, but Mother’s got 
her health to think of. Mother col- 
lapses easily. Mother can’t, at her age, 
mess about with opera in which, at the 
very opening sentence, voices go con- 
ceding on her. And “amusedly,” at 
that. And if it’s going to be one of 
those heroines all fresh and bright and 
sparkling, Mother lies down, right 
there. I know those girls. I’ve seen 
them. That’s why I’m not so well. 

We might, if you’d want to be 
really game, take a look at the last bit 
of the book. 
strong enough, here we go: 

“He tightened his arms about her, 
and she caught her breath with joy 
and fear and excitement all in one, and 
raised her face to his for the first kiss 
he had given her since her little-girl 
days. 

“ *Tyon’t ask me,’ Janey said, laugh- 
ing and crying together. ‘Te// me!’ ” 

So I guess it all comes out all right, 


If you’re sure you’re 


and we don’t have to worry. It is bit- 
ter, I admit, never to learn just what 
the something was that the Italian 
prince did to make him his 
glamour, but I’m afraid I must dwell 
forever in ignorance. When a book 
starts with its heroine being fresh and 
bright and sparkling as the fresh bright 
sparkling March morning itself, and 
ends with her laughing and crying to- 
gether, then the middle of that book !s 
eternally a secret to me. I just can’t 
make the grade. 

Well, now you see what my life is. 
But don’t you mind. You go ahead 
and enjoy yourself, and never mind 
about me. I’ll be all right. I’m much 
better now, in fact, than I was when 


le se 
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—and 


Dorothy Parker 


(joining H. L. Mencken, 
Harry Hansen, Burton 
Rascoe, F. P. A., T. A. Daly 
and Walter Yust) says of 


POEMS IN 
PRAISE OF 
PRACTICALLY 
NOTHING 


by Samuel Hoffenstein 


“Were I to be cast alone on 
a desert island—there would 
be the book that out of the 
libraries of the world I 
should wish to have along 
with me, and I shouldn't 
care if I never sighted a sail. 
I hope Mr. Hoffenstein gets 
regular exercise, and eats 
lots of roughage and but- 
tons up his overcoat well. 
America needs that young 
man,” (in the New Yorker). 


3rd large printing 
4th on the way 


At all bookstores $2.00 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 
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Prushwood 
fLomance 


A book-shaped gift box, filled with 
eight 2-ounce cakes of Pure Ver- 
mont Maple Sugar, $1.00. Booklet 
of all Maple Grove Products on 
request. 


MAPLE GROVE 
pee Restaurant and Candy Shop 
(Vermont Maple Products) 
206 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Circle 8046 
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we started. I wish you could have 
heard that pretty crash “Beauty and 
the Beast” made when, with one 
sweeping, liquid gesture, I tossed it out 
of my twelfth-story window. 
—ConsTantT READER 


MORE BOOKS 
YOUNG man named Edwin 


Granberry manages to do sev- 
eral quite remarkable things in his 
second novel, which is called “Stran- 
gers and Lovers.” Perhaps the most 
remarkable of all is the coup he brings 
off at the expense of the stark realists. 
Mr. Granberry’s tale is romantic. Yet 
for all the lyric pitch of his prose, for 
all his refusal to invoke that minute 
detail whereby the stark boys and girls 
gain their effects, he makes the story of 
Millie Carver and the men who snort 
about her so poignantly believable 
that it seems a part of my own experi- 
ence. It seems that I was there, and 
saw it happen, and will remember it a 
very long time. 

Millie was a waif with a boozing 
father and no mother who lived in a 
ruined shack on the edge of the Ever- 
glades in Florida. As she grew up, 
men began to hang around, staring at 
her, grinning, making an awkward 
pass in her direction now and then. 
She understood quite clearly what it 
was all about. But she had fallen in 
love with Alec—almost as much a 
waif as herself—and she somehow 
managed to weave a path through the 
tangle of lusts about her. Alec had 
taken a voyage once, and Millie sat 
for hours listening to him tell of it: 
“Down round Cuba. Way down 
Cuba in the Caribee sea.” 

Dramatic events of terrific in- 
tensity fall across her pursuit of Alec 
and Caribee. Storms, war, mobs of 
night-riders, fire. And yet the tale is 
told with an economy and simplicity 
which bring it fairly against the earth 
and the complex thing called life. The 
author has the most perfect ear for 
Southern speech that I have ever 
known. He has the feel of the region 
and its landscape and the mystical 
people who move within it. His 
novel is superior in all respects, for it 
tells a memorable tale with mature 
craft and it produces human beings of 
vitality. 


_ Girt,” by Vifia Delmar, is 
at precisely the opposite end of 
novel writing. It is good, clear photo- 
graphy. No Brownie picture this, 
however. It was made with a 4A 
Graflex, £3.5 speed lens, in the white 
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He Knows His 


Sandwiches! 


ND he is eager for a taste 
of Shefford Snappy Cheese— 
the flavor is a ten ptation few 
can resist. 
Shefford Snappy Cheese is sold 
by all good delicatessens, mar- 
kets and grocery stores. 


Send for our new Recipe Book. 





SHEFFORD CHEESE CO. 
441 Fulton Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Week-end ward- 
robes smart in 
their detailed per- 
fection 


are pre- 
sented for Your 
inspection 


EAST 60" 


Tel. Regent 3464 








A“A RANCH 


For Your Summer Vacation! 


For Your Boy ... A Pack Trip! 


UN!9 UE among ranches: Beautifully located 
in the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; baths; Electricity 
Exceptional food. Conducted for your pleasure 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout tishing; Hunt 
ing; Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out of-door life. Guests limited to 30 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 
to October Ist. 

For your boy: Atwenty-five day Pack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 
men from and to New York. Limited to 20 boys. 


Descriptive literature on request 
ABARA RANCH 


Encampment Wyoming 











THE NEW YORKER 


of a summer noon. New 
York is the setting. The flappers and 
the sheiks are the subjects. For this is 
the tale of a Harlem girl and her boy 
friend—the white half of Harlem, 
vou understand—and it is a superb job 
of reporting. Like most people, no 
doubt, I have often wondered whence 
comes the flood of neat and pretty 
girls who pour through the streets 
from morning to night. I have won- 
dered what their way of life might 
be, what vagrant thoughts might oc- 
cupy their small and impudent heads. 
With somewhat less curiosity, I have 
wondered about the sleek youths who 
stroll along the decks of the Coney 
Island steamers and read the sporting 
news in the subway. Now I know. 
Miss Delmar’s excellent journalism 
gives them to us as confused boys and 
girls who have not the faintest notion 
that they are confused. It is not even 
certain that the author knows it her- 
self. Inarticulate, all but incapable of 
thinking, thrown into happiness or 
tragedy by the merest chance and 
without the least volition of their own, 
they move through life almost uncon- 
sciously. Seduction, marriage, child- 
birth, death, love, hate—all of these 
things flow over them. But the paucity 
of their imaginations leaves them al- 
most unmoved. They are not capable 
of understanding that these are enor- 
mous adventures. They simply live 
along. .. . Dot is going to have a baby 
in a week or two: 
“*Eddie,’ asked Dot, 
your father’s first name?’ 
“Eddie looked up from his evening 
paper. ‘Why?’ he asked. 
““The kid’s gotta have a name,’ 
Dot pointed out. 
“Well,” said Eddie, 
him after that bum.’ 
“Dot didn’t answer. She was think- 
ing of the five dollars Ted Monroe 
had sent for her to buy a gift for the 
baby. She was wondering what she 
ought to get.” 7 
This is a book that a great many 
people will want to read. It is the first 
of straightforward reporting 
ever done about the obscure youth of 
the city. It is certainly interesting, and 


+ 


t may even be important. 


sunlight 


‘what was 


‘don’t name 


piece 


ARENTS filled with curiosity 
about the thoughts of their young- 
ters might get a certain satisfaction 
‘rom “Cambric Tea,” by Rebecca 


Lowrie. The author apparently is one 
‘f those rare people who remember 
what they thought about when they 
were children. 


Her book is charming 










Economical 
and 

ready to 
use 


, 
D> Ve\ 
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SUMORO ORANGE is real 
orange juice—concentrated and 
sweetened, with a dash of lemon 
juice added. It is ready to use 
instantly and it mixes perfectly 
with other beverages. It con- 
tains no preservatives. Try 
SUMORO ORANGE in punches 
and mixed drinks. Whenever 
the recipe calls for orange juice! 
Order from your dealer today' 
Sole distributors 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
INCORPORATED 


25 West 43rd Street, New York 


SUMORO 
ORANGE 


yee 





25¢ 
the 
bottle 
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FRANCE I§ 
FULL OF 
FRENCHMEN 


by LEWIS GALANTIERE 
2.00 


Tremendous exposé by Hon. Peab Wise 
of how the French live and will not learn. 






LUGGAGE EXCLUSIVELY 









PAYSON 6&6 CLARKE LTD 
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ARTHURGILMORE 


CORPORATED 
16 EAST 52” STREET. N-Y. 


Also Vuitton Trunks and Service 
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SHORTHAND 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
PEKIN, SIAM suontuawné IN ONE MONTH 
By Prof. Miller, who taught at 


Columbia University FIVE YEARS 


MAILGER, UN STITUT 
HORTHA 
N. Y. City 


e Course) 


Do the unusual 
June 20th—Sept. 1st—$1,450 


East Educational Cruise 


_ 1465 Broadway at 42nd St., 
(This is not a Corresponder 


11 Broadway, N. Y.—Bowling Green 7657 
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INTELLIGENT 
ADVERTISING 


MICHAELS 
ann HEATH we. 


An Advertising 
Ag ency 


GRAYBAR 
BUILDING 


The FOUNT of 
PERENNIAL 
YOUTH 




















and whimsical for vastly different 
reasons than those which inspire the 
professional authors of charming and 
whimsical books about children. It 
gains its value not from the cute or 
sentimental sophistication of childish 
ways, but from an honest effort to 
penetrate that fantastic thing called 
the infant mind. Better than most of 
the grim and learned tomes on child 
psychology. 


fem RIESENBERG wrote a_ best 
seller last year called “East Side, 
West Side.” It was an awkward per- 
formance, despite its popularity, and 
it disclosed on every page that the 
author was prowling through territory 
strange to him. Now he returns to his 
earlier and happier subjects: ships, sea- 
men, queer ports. “Shipmates” finds 
him at ease in familiar territory, and 
turns out to be a very interesting book. 
It is a collection of maritime sketches, 
neatly brought off, full of variety. 


HREE thousand novels are pub- 

lished in the United States every 
year. Mr. Donn Byrne generally 
writes one of them. This year he de- 
cided to write about the crusade. He 
called his book “Crusade,” and put 
a lot of Irishmen, Kentishmen, 
Saracens, and pretty girls in it. I sup- 
pose it’s all right. Mr. Byrne has his 
readers, and they are very fond of 
him. But he belongs to the school of 
slick authors, and slickness gets a little 
dull when it isn’t saying anything very 
intelligent. If you really think a story 
»f the crusade would be interesting, I 
recommend “The Talisman,” by Sir 
Walter Scott. —ASPER 

e 


THE MOVIE CYNIC 


The pretty movie heroine 
Is in the villain’s clutch. 
But do I mind the fix she’s in 
And fear for her? Not much! 
Though women sigh and young girls 
cry, 
I have no apprehension. 
The climax does not terrify, 
I pay but scant attention. 
And while around me many scream 
Or cheer the valiant sheik, 
I muse with unconcern supreme 
On what she gets per week. 
—D. C. 


SOVIET SEIZES CHESS PLAYER; SEES SPY 
CODE IN HIS NOTES—Headline in the 
Times. 

At last a chess player with an out- 
side interest. 
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The Best Hotels in 
the Finest Quarters of 


PARIS 


OPERA Quarter 


HOTEL 
AMBASSADOR 


Nouveau Boulevard Haussmann 


Single Bedroom with private bathroom. .125.00 Francs 
Double Bedroom with private bathroom. {75.00 Francs 
Double Bedded Room, private bathroom .200.00 Francs 


LOUVRE-TUILERIES Quarter 
HOTEL WAGRAM 


208, rue de Rivoli 
Same prices as for the “Ambassador” 


HOTEL SAVOY 
194, bis, rue de Rivoli 
Same prices as for the “Ambassador” 


CHAMPS-ELYSEES Quarter 
HOTEL GROSVENOR 
59, rue Pierre Charron 


Make reservations or the fullest enquiries from 
all Travel Agencies or from the: 


DUHAMEL HOTEL GROUP, 425, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York (Caledonia 0260). 




















THE NEW YORKER 


AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


SrRANGERS AND Lovers, by Edwin Gran- 
berry (Macauley). Romance of a waif 
in the Florida bad lands. A fine and 
moving tale. 

Bap Girt, by Vita Delmar (Harcourt, 
Brace). Realistic study of flappers and 
their boy friends, north of Central Park. 
The Literary Guild book of the moment. 

CamBric TEA, by Rebecca Lowrie (Har- 
per). The inside of a small girl’s head, 
done so that you are very likely to be- 
lieve it. 

Heavy Lapen, by Philip G. Wylie 
(Knopf). The story of a clergyman and 
his daughter told in bursts of bombast 
and vigor, good writing and bad taste— 
a readable but uneven first novel. 

WINTERSMOON, by Hugh Walpole (Double- 
day, Doran). The fourth of the 
“Duchess of Wrexe” series and one of 
the better Walpole novels on the English 
aristocracy. 

\Mr. Weston’s Goon WINE, by T. F. Powys 
(Viking). Well-written parable novel 
about the English yokelry who apparently 
need the salvation of Mr. Weston’s good 
wine even more than their city fellows. 

Sue WALKs IN Beauty, by Dawn Powell 
(Brentano). Above-the-average middle- 
west story with some flavor and color 
and several agreeable characters. 

Mr. Hopce AND Mr. Hazarp, by Elinor 
Wylie (Knopf). A tender novel about a 
poet written in the silver prose of another 
poet. 

\SHENDEN ; OR, THE BritisH AGENT, by W. 
Somerset Maugham (Doubleday, Doran). 
Mr. Maugham grows temporarily frivo- 
lous and abandons the emotional novel 
for wild and amusing stories of the 
British Intelligence Service during the 
War. 

\VeL_comME Home, by Alice Duer Miller 
(Dodd, Mead). Two novelettes by this 
always entertaining and skillful writer. 

lHe ISLAND WirHtn, by Ludwig Lewisohn 
(Harper). Beautifully written saga of a 
Jewish family through many vicissitudes 
and generations, ending with an excellent 
picture of literary New York. 

SHIPWRECK IN Evropr, by Josef Bard 
(Harper). This first novel by a scientist, 
of a young American's sentimental educa- 
tion and psycho-analytical treatment in 
post-war Europe, with most of the scenes 
laid in Vienna, is both gay and ghastly 
and always interesting. 

\n ARTIST IN THE FAMILY, by Sarah G. 
Millin (Boni & Liveright). A novel you 
should not miss about a South African 
homestead afflicted with an artist son. 
A complete picture of the genius in the 
nome, 

Once More Ye Lavurets, by David Cort 
(John Day). A clever novel by a new 
iuthor, on five generations of an artistic 
and aristocratic American family, worthy 
ot attention for its stylized descriptions 
t tutility and an ironic last sentence. 

‘.TCHED IN MOONLIGHT, by James Stephens 
Vacmillan). Seven short stories, real- 
istic, mystic and fantastic. Stephens at 
is best. 


Less recent: 


_ TO Hartem, by Claude McKay 


larper). THe LAND oF THE CHILDREN, 
by S. Orenburgsky (Longmans, Green). 
DeLuce, by S. Fowler Wright (Cosmo- 
olitan ), 


LeaAvE Me WITH A SMILE, by 
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as SUTION. PLAGE 


NORTHEAST 


CORNER FIFT'Y-EIGHTH ST. 


TEN AND ELEVEN ROOMS 
EACH AN ENTIRE FLOOR 
FROM $35,000 


100% COOPERATIVE 
READY SUMMER 1928 


Builder ANTHONY A. PATERNO Architect ROSARIO CANDELA 
Supervising cArchitect CROSS & CROSS 


Selling & eManaging Agent 


DouglasL.Elliman6& Co. 


15 East 49th Street 


Nn “~ Plaza 9200 


Agent on premises “Daily & Sunday 

















The Drake with its 
superb Sir Francis Room 
and The Dorset with its 
magnificent Dorset Salon 
have added honorable 
lustretothefinetraditions 
of private entertaining. 


These private rooms may be 
engaged for dinners, parties, 
luncheons and other suitable 
affairs. The Sir Francis Room 
at The Drake provides a 
splendid intimate dance floor. 


The 


30 WEST 54th ST. 
(Corner 56th St.) (Adjoining sth cAve.) 
ALFRED C. RAY W. A. BUESCHER 


eManager eManager 


The 
DRAKE 


440 PARK AVE. 














x 4 3 ; >. 
An Apartment Hotel 
of Supreme Excellence 


LREADY established as 

a the “‘town house” of 
superior appointments 
and superlative service. 





One to seven rooms 
LY 
==> 


ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH ST. 
(Just Off Park Avenue ) 
Telephone Plaza 8601 

New York 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE NEW YORKER, 
published weekly at New York, N.Y., for April 
1, 1928, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in and 
the State and County aforesaid, 
ally appeared R. H. Fleischmann, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the publisher of THE NEW 
YORKER and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in 411, Postal and 
to wit: 1. That the names 
addresses of the publisher, editor, 
tors and business manager are: 
H. Fleischmann, 151 East 
York City. Editor, H. W. Ross, 412 West 47th 
Street, New York City. Managing Editors, R. 
McA. Ingersoll, 135 East 50th Street, 
York City, and Katharine S. Angell, 
93rd Street, New York City. 
E. R. Spaulding, Ridgewood, New Jersey. Busi- 
ness Manager, C. E. Brindley, 136 West 9lst 
Street, New York City. 2. That the owner is: 
(If owned by a corporation, its 


for person- 


section Laws 


Regulations, and 
managing edi- 
Publisher, R. 


74th Street, New 


New 
61 East 
General Manager, 


name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per 
total amount of stock, 


poration, 


cent or more of 
If not owned by a cor- 
the in- 
If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, 


the names and addresses of 


dividual owners must be given. 


as well as those of each 
F-R Publish- 
45th Street, New 


individual member must be given.) 
ing Corporation, 25 West 
York City; Katharine S. Angell, 61 East 93rd 
Street, New York City; R. B. Bowen, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; C. R. Fleischmann, 114 East 
52nd Street, New York City; R. G. Fleisch- 
mann, 151 East 74th Street, New York City; R 
H. Fleischmann, 151 East 74th Street, New York 
City; Jane Grant, 412 West 47th Street, New 
York City; J. Hanrahan, 227th Street, New 
York City; R, Irvin, Palisade Avenue, Spuyten 
Duyvil, New York; J. J. McCall, 135 West 183rd 
Street, New York City; H. W. Ross, 412 West 
47th Street, New York City; E. R. Spaulding, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; R. H. Truax, 412 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (if there are none, so state.) None. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as: they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
under which and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 


tain statements embracing affiant’s 


ditions stockholders 


that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. R. H. FLEISCHMANN, Pub- 
lisher. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of March, 1928. (Seal.) CHARLES 
B. FRASCA, Notary Public, New York County 
Clerk’s No. 275, New York Register’s No. 


9121, (My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 





Elliott White Springs (Doubleday, 
Doran). Meat, by Wilbur Daniel Steele 
(Harper). 


MystTERIEsS 


Tue Story or Ivy, by Marie Belloc 
Lowndes (Doubleday, Doran). A con- 
vincing and dramatic story of a crime 
(yes, it was poison) by an author who 
is always technically accurate and has 
real style. Enthusiastically recom- 
mended. 

Tue GreeNe Muroper Case, by S. S. Van 
Dine (Scribner). If you didn’t read it as 
a serial, you should read it now. Some- 
what irritating in its elaborate erudite 
digressions, but a first-class mystery by 
the author of “The Canary Murder 
Case.” 

Tue Martoe Mansions Murper, by Adam 
Gordon McLeod (Dial). The murder 
of Ganthony Slyne was such a worthy 
one that we did not share Scotland 
Yard’s curiosity as to its perpetrator, 
but were interested in its method. 

WHEN Deap MEN TELL TALeEs, by John 
Goodwin (Putnam). The wicked step- 
mother is foiled and the young Scottish 
hero secures his inheritance with the help 
of his plucky American sweetheart in a 
fast-moving adventure story. 

From CLue to Dock, by C. L. McCluer 
Stevens (Duffield). Fifty-four stories 
of crime all the more interesting because 
they are actual cases. 

Tue Dracon or LunG Wanc, by Marion 
Harvey (Clode). A murder at a mas- 
querade. Not very exciting in spite of 
the ingredients of jade dragons, opium 
dens, blackmail and a mysterious “master 
mind.” 

THE SHADOW FROM THE BoguE, by Clement 
Wood (Dutton). An intoxicated young 
man is bitten by a snake—a real one. The 
New York detective finds klues with the 
Ku Klux. Not bad, but we like Clement 
Wood's poetry better. 

Tue TRIAL or Mary Ducan, by William 
A. Wolfe (Doubleday, Doran). A splen- 
did play transposed into an excellent 
story. Of course one misses Ann Hard- 
ing. 

Great DETECTIVES AND THEIR METHOps, 
by George Dilnot (Houghton Mifflin). 
Fascinating true stories of crimes and 
how they were solved. Some old famil- 
iars and a great many that were new to 
us. Recommended. 

Tue DeatH or A DieLomat, by Peter Old- 
field (Ives Washburn). International 
crooks do love secret treaties. The pub- 
lishers say the book is appearing simul- 
taneously in five countries—obviously an 
argument for open diplomacy. 


GENERAL 


SHIPMATES, by Felix Riesenberg (Har- 
court, Brace). A mariner’s recollections 
of all sorts of people met on his voyages. 

Poems, by Clinch Calkins (Knopf). A dis- 
tinguished first volume by a poet worth 
watching. 

Biack Mayjesty, by John W. Vandercook 
(Harper). Told like a romance, this is 
the story of Christophe, the black em- 
peror of Haiti, who successfully defied 


even Napoleon. 

Horatio Acer, by Herbert R. Mayes 
(Macy-Masius). The pathetic failure 
made of his own life by the man who 
wrote so much about success. 

THE SKULL oF Swirt, by Shane Leslie 
(Bobbs-Merrill). The tragic story of the 
great satirist, brilliantly and compassion- 
ately told. 

PoEMs IN PRAISE OF PRACTICALLY NoTH- 
ING, by Samuel Hoffenstein (Bont & 
Liveright). A book of witty verse, light 
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A beautiful bob! But only if the 
back of the neck is smooth and white. 

ZIP, in gently lifting out the roots, 
with the hairs, rapidly, painlessly and 
harmlessly, makes your skin adorable. 
Ideal also for the face, arms, body, 
limbs and underarms. Guaranteed! 


At my Salon, Z/P treatment or FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


562 FIFTH 
Ticclaws Ther Uf AVENUE 
nite J NEW YORK 


(Ent. on 46th St.) Phone Bryant 3627 


Note: The address above is the only author- 
ized ZIP treatment salon in greater New York 
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Shake _— 
ItInto It Into 
Your The 
Shoes © Foot-Bath 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
to shake into your shoes 
Dance, walk, hike, as much as you please; 
for your feet will always feel refreshed if 

you use Allen’s Foot-Ease. 
It takes the friction from the shoes 


as oil does from a motor car axle, 
and thereby saves its cost in the wear 
of stockings, and your feet are always 
ready for the golf course, the dance 
or a long tramp. You simply forget 
about your feet and the pain you have 
suffered. Always use it to break in 
new or tight shoes. 

Used by the Army and N 





‘avy during the 


war, by golfers, tennis, football and 
baseball players, stage dancers and a! 
classes of people who must hays 


comfortable feet to do their best. 
Try Allen’s Foot-Ease and see how eas) 
it makes your new or tight shoes. 

Sold at all Drug and Toilet Counters 
In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot- Ease 
For Free trial packaye, address 
ALLEN’S FOOT*EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


in treatment but not in substance, and 
«ood enough to choose as the one volume 
to take to that desert island. 

PortrRAIT OF Lapy Mary Monrtacu, by 
Iris Barry (Bobbs-Merrill). A charming 
picture of a most amusing lady in eight- 
eenth-century London. 

Henry Hupson, by Llewelyn Powys (Har- 
rer). A biography whose scholarly facts 
and impressive documents do not pre- 
clude vividly beautiful descriptive pas- 
sages by Mr. Powys. 

‘ae Low-Down, by Charles G. Shaw 
(Holt). All our favorite performers in 
the three-ring Metropolitan circus ably 
presented by Mr. Charlie Shaw and Mr. 
Pete Arno. 

Art oF THE NicutT, by George Jean Nathan 
(Knopf). A brilliantly written, authori- 
tative book by a critic who still has some- 
thing new to say about the theatre. 

BUCCANEERS OF THE Paciric, by George 
Wycherley (Bobbs-Merrill). The story 
of pirates in the days of the Spanish 

Main who, finding the Atlantic too slow 
for them, moved on to the Pacific. A 
rather sedate but informative history. 

RANK AND Fite, by Theodore Roosevelt 
(Scribner). True stories of American 
valor in the Great War set down by 
Theodore fils and notable for the superb 
illustrations by Captain Thomason, 
U.S.M.C. 


Less recent: 


Tue CONFESSIONS OF A RUM RUNNER, by 
James Barbican (Ives Washburn). THE 
Savour OF Lire, by Arnold Bennett 
(Doubleday, Doran). New York Is Not 
America, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). DEFENCE OF THE WEsT, by 
Henri Massis (Harcourt, Brace). 


TO A YOUNG TENNIS 
STAR 


(Our Davis Cup Committee, says 
Sumner Hardy, is threatening to make 
bums of our younger players) 


A college boy should—so I’m told— 
Be seeking education 

Instead of trying to uphold 

Our tennis reputation. 


Take heed, my lad, or you'll become, 
With other Davis Cuppers, 

A wanderer, a waif, a bum 

Cavorting on your uppers. 


Though he who practises and trains 

May learn to smash and volley, 

He tends to atrophy his brains 
‘The sheerest sort of folly. 


Beware the influence of sports! 

\mass more erudition! 

lake up your books! Forsake the 
courts! 

\Vithdraw from competition! 


"ray, worthy youth, join not the quest 

With Tilden and his henchmen, 

Sut let the bowl and platter rest 
keeping of the Frenchmen. 


—PARKE CUMMINGS 
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"Good to 
the last drop”’ 








Smooth, | 


full-bodied liquor.... 


a mingling of many flavors 














NOTICE 


This is to give Notice to all Gentlemen 
and Ladies, that there is lately arrived 
at our warehouse a goodly number of 
the most exquisite antique marble man- 
tels, as well as beautiful reproductions 


of these old mantels. Also original 
doorways, Colonial doors, and old pine Have you played 


mantels, etc. If any person or persons “HORSES”? 
hath occasion for this material, let them ® 
repair to YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 
at number 63 on Ninth Avenue, Man- 





Brisk, racy, thrilling. Any 
number can play. Fits any 


hattan, where they may purchase these bridge table. The game wiil 
goods at reasonable rates. peter the pounding if the 
table will. 








Chips, ponies, make-up 











boards, track an’ everything. 
If you’re the sort of a host 
who is a pace-setter, not an 
“also ran,” you'll want to 
introduce “ Horses” to your 
little group. 


If you can’t get ‘‘Horses”’ 

at your dealer — send us 

$5.00. We'll ship it post- 
haste post-paid. 

MODERN MAKERS, INC. 

8 Hopper St., Utica, N.Y. 


PAAAAAAAAAAY 
THE COWARD 


BY NEAL WAINWRIGHT 


THE STORY OF A 

MAN’S REFOR- 

MATION BY HIS 
MISTRESS 


2.00 
PAYSON & CLARKE LTD 
* 
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Write US 


your opinion of this 
menthol-cooled smoke 


Is it really cool? 

Does it actually soothe 
the throat? 

Does it banish that 
smoked-out feeling? 


* * * 


Questions... questions... questions. 
No cigarette ever before stirred up 
such questions. No cigarette ever 
before changed so many smokers’ 
ideas and prejudices. 

Spud seems to be the most dis- 
cussed, most condemned, most ac- 
claimed cigarette in the world... 
and thriving mightily on the com- 


motion. 
* ¥ & 


Then there are reports: 

About the officers of Uncle Sam’s 
Navy... they’re taking up Spuds. 
About the débutantes of Chicago... 
Spud is a sign of belonging. 

About a D. S. C. Colonel... he 
tried a Spud... damned it...came 
down with acold and tried another 
Spud... is now its missionary among 
all his friends. 

And from Yale. ..that Spud was 
discovered within the Harkness 
Quadrangle. 


* * * 


All this has happened in one brief 


year. We are pleased, but wonder- 
ing what it’s all about. 


% * 


Won’t you write us your opinion 
of Spud? 

Smoke one... reflectively. Post- 
pone judgment until you’re over 
the initial shock of surprise. The 
first puff will be decidedly cool. 
With succeeding puffs, the coolness 
will taper off. With succeeding 
cigarettes, your mouth will grow ac- 
customed to the lower temperature 
...the fine tobacco flavor will pre- 
dominate. But, as you smoke, you 
will notice other and extraordinary 
sensations... an actual moistening 
of the mouth. ..a pleasant throat 
feeling...a clearness through nose 
and head. 

* * * 


Then write what you think of Spuds. 

Tell what kind of a smoker you 

are... how Spud struck your fancy 
.. what effect it had on you. 

Help us to discover why all 
America is taking up Spud... how it 
is using Spud... why all the discus- 
sion? Just write a letter of 300 words 
or less. $4,000 cash prizes will be 
given for the best letters. $1,000 
cash is the first prize. Other big 
cash prizes. 559 prizes in all. Write 
just as you would to a friend. Here 
are the contest details. 








$4,000 
CASH 
PRIZES 


for the best letters on ‘‘ What I think 
of Spud Cigarettes.” 


bet Poise. « «+ + « 6 « oe 6s BRO 
CO a a a 500 
ee «+ «ke es em MS 250 
Pee. ..~« esa & we « 100 | 
Next 5 Prizes $50 each .. 250 | 
Next 10 Prizes 20 each .. 200 | 
Next 40 Prizes 10each .. 400 | 
Next 100 Prizes Seach .. 500 
Next 400 Prizes 2each .. 800 


559 Prizes in all, totaling $4000 


THE JUDGES: 
FREDERICK C. KENDALL, Editor of “‘Adver- 
tising & Selling’. 
JOHN LEE MAHIN, Vice-President, Street 
Railways Advertising Company. 
FLOYD W. PARSONS, Feature Writer, Editorial 


Director of several business papers and special 
writer for The Saturday Evening Post. 











CONTEST DETAILS 


1. Write a letter of 300 words or less, describing 
what you think of Spud Cigarettes. 2. Use one 
side of paper only. Put name and address on 
manuscript. 3. Address envelope to P. O. Box 
2374, Louisville, Kentucky. 4. Envelope must be 
postmarked before midnight, June 30, 1928. 5. No 
communications acknowledged. No manuscripts 
returned. 6. In case of ties, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount of the prize tied 
for. 7. Contestants agree to accept decision of 
judges as final. 8. Employees of Axton- Fisher 
Tobacco Company are not eligible. 





AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Largest Independent Cigarette Manufacturer 





SPUD 


menthol - cooled 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 20% 





7OU can obtain Spud Cigarettes at most club, hotel and 
other quality stands. If you do not now use Spuds, you 
may have a sample(free) by addressing the manufacturer 
If Spud Cigarettes are not obtainable near you, and you 
wish a supply for yourself or your friends, send stamps, 
check or money order for single package of 20 (20c) or tin 
of 100 ($1.00); please give name of your dealer in coupon. 


FREE BOOKLET— 


“Welcome, little stranger’’ is its title. It gives, entertain 
ingly, the story of Spud Cigarettes, and what people fa- 
mous and otherwise, have said about them. Use coupon. 





Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


‘PLEASE send free booklet, “Welcome, little stranger’’ 
Name 


Address « 
41——_N.Y | 
If you wish SPUD CIGARETTES, check below: 
] Sample 0 Package of 20 (Enclose 20c) 
] Tin of 100 (Enclose $1.00) 


Name of Dealer 
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Calm... serene... there 
he stands... Christopher 
Columbus, keeping a 
watchful eye on his Circle 
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Ask Chris... he knows 


@ Traffic. . . traffic .. . cars roaring, growling, wheezing, snorting, all 
around him . . . all the time. @ He sees themall . . . eyes them critically, 
Christopher Columbus does . . . the cars that flash ahead at the whistle 

. . and the cars that limp and drag and hold things up. € Take 
heart! Cheer up! Better days are here! For after all it’s largely a matter 
of the gasoline you use. Fill your tank with the new’ and better Texaco 
. .. the improved gasoline that forms a dry gas. Scientifically, it’s right 
for the mew engines . . . practically, you'll see a difference . . . a truly 
surprising difference. @ Incidentally, the mew and better Texaco Gasoline is 


easy to find. It’s sold wherever you see the Texaco Red Star and Green T. 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


WH 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


The NEW and BETTER 


TEXACO > 


GASOLINE 
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orious Playgrounds 


Round | the World—the one finest 
trip of a lifetime 






























Japan casts her spell upon you from the moment your 
ship enters Yokohama harbor. For behind this great city, 
rising to the sky is mighty Fujiyama, sacred mountain. 

Then you enter the life of this gay and joyous people. 
Japan is a land of festivals and a land of progressiveness 
as well. 

The lure of China is the lure of the ancient East. See her 
temples, her people. Stop here in quaint bazars for ivories, 
laces and jade; for silks, batiks and rare embroideries. 

, On we go to Manila, reminiscent of old Spain. Malaya, 
oF Ceylon and India beckon to new adventures, as interesting 
as those behind us, but wholly different. 

Round the World to Egypt, to Italy and France. 

Palatial President Liners to take you in complete comfort. 
All rooms are outside. Beds, not berths. Spacious decks. 
A swimming pool. Public rooms large and luxuriously ap- 
pointed. A dining service unexcelled, world travelers tell 
us. Optional stopovers. 

An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen days from 
Seattle and Victoria to Japan, China and Manila. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for the Orient via Honolulu and Round the 
World. Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. See the 
Pacific Coast. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for New York and Boston. 


For complete information communicate with 
ticket or tourist agent or 





Steamship Line 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y : 101 BOURSE BLDG.. PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA.; 1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA.; 177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS.: 514 W. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES CALIE . 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL.; DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY; 11BIS RUE SCRIBE, 
PARIS, FRANCE; 22 BILLITER ST., E.C. 3, LONDON; ROBERT DOLLAR BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO; 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE,W ASH. 
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